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John Milton Thayer 


Earl G. Curtis 


I 
Early Life, 1820-61 


John Milton Thayer was born January 24, 1820, at 
Bellingham, Norfolk County, Massachusetts. He spent his 
early life on a Massachusetts farm, helping with the work 
except during the winter months when he attended the 
Bellingham district school. Later, while a student at Brown 
University, Thayer taught in one of these New England 
district schools—a small one-roomed brick school house 
in South Bellingham—during the long vacations. He en- 
tered Brown University at Providence, Rhode Island in 
1837, having taken the examinations in Cesar, Virgil, 
Cicero, grammar, and algebra, for which he had been 
tutored by Rev. J. T. Massey of Bellingham and Rev. 
Calvin Newton of Waterville, Maine. Thayer’s admission 
record states: “Permitted to recite one term.’’! 

John C. Seamwell of Bellingham, Massachusetts was 
given as Thayer’s guardian, his father having died in 1833. 

While at Brown Thayer roomed at University Hall. He 
received the B.S. degree in 1841, (being made an alumnus 
member of Phi Beta Kappa under date of 1871), having 
taken the prescribed classical course then offered.? His sub- 
jects, arranged as to importance in regard to the number 
of grades per subject, are: Greek 8; Latin 7; rhetoric 4; 
natural philosophy 4; composition 3; solid geometry and 
algebra 2; plane and spherical trigonometry 2; and the 


10ffice of the Registrar, Brown University, Providence, R. L., 
to Earl G. Curtis, January 5, 1933. Ms., Nebraska State Historical 
Society. 

2The Associated Alumni of Brown University (Graduate Rec- 
ords) to Earl G. Curtis, Ms., Nebraska State Historical Society. 


[225] 
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following one each—American constitution, astronomy, 
Butler’s analogy, chemistry, logic, plane geometry, ana- 
lytical geometry, physiology, intellectual philosophy, and 
political economy.’ 

The root of the surname Thayer comes from the 
Anglo-Saxon language. Dr. Elisha Thayer, of Dedham, 
Massachusetts, reports the various spelling of the name: 
Thayer, Thear, Their, and Theyer. 

Thomas Thayer, the immigrant ancestor of John 
Milton Thayer, was born in southeastern England in the 
Thames region. He was among the earliest immigrants to 
Massachusetts, arriving sometime before 1639, in which 
year he received a grant of 76 acres of land at Braintree. 
In 1640 he became a freeman. Thomas was a shoemaker 
by trade—skilled laborers of this class were in demand 
during the colonial days.* 

The Thayers have been an armigerous family. John 
was a general] in the Civil War; his father, Captain Elias 
Thayer II, was an officer in the war of 1812;° and his 
grandfather, Lieutenant Elias Thayer, took part in the 
Revolutionary War.® 

After Thayer’s graduation from Brown in 1841, he 
entered the law office of the Hon. Isaac Davis, of Wor- 
cester,’ and was later admitted to the Worcester County 
bar. While engaged in his law pursuits he edited, for a 
short period, the Worcester Magazine and Historical Jour- 
nal, The publication failed through lack of financial backing. 


3] dem. 

4Encyclopedia of American Biography, American Historical 
Society, New York, 1923, XIII, 235-6, 

5Record of Massachusetts Militia in War of 1812-14, Wright 
& Potter Printing Co., Boston, 1913, p. 216. 

6Massachusetts Soldiers and Sailors of the Revolutionary War, 
Boston, 1907, xv, 528. 

TBrown Alumni Monthly (Reprint) “John M. Thayer, ’41, Sol- 
dier and Civilian,” by J. Irving Manatt. This reprint was sent to the 
writer by John M. Thayer, Jr. and is on file in the office of the 
Nebraska State Historical Society. This sketch of his career was 
read by the General and corrections made before being printed. 
Nebraska History, V (1922), 43, states that Thayer studied law in 
the office of William Linconl of Worecester. The point in question 
is of little significance. 
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Thayer had been out of school but a short while when 
he became a member of the 8th Regiment, 5th Brigade 
and 3rd Division of the Massachusetts Militia. The com- 
pany to which Thayer belonged was known as “A Company 
of Light Infantry.” On July 23, 1842, John was appointed 
3rd Lieutenant, and on April 27, 1843, promoted to 2nd 
Lieutenant. Some time after this Thayer retired from the 
militia in order that he might give more time to his pro- 
fession.® 

On December 17, 1842, John was married to Mary Tor- 
rey Allen by her father, John Allen, a Baptist minister. The 
marriage took place at Groton, Massachusetts, the home 
of the Allens. Thayer reared his family in the Baptist 
faith, although he was not a member of any denomination. 
Many a New Englander forgot his particular affiliation 
crossing the Appalachian Mountains. A clean gun, a steady 
trigger finger, and a good eye seem to have been an es- 
sential part of the western denominational creed. 

Thayer was granted an honorary M. A. degree from 
Columbian (Columbia) College in 1847. The merits upon 
which this degree was issued are unknown to the writer.°® 

Young Thayer had long intended coming West,’° 
and when the Kansas-Nebraska Territory was opened in 
1854, he came out to Nebraska in June of the same year 
on a land spying trip. Thayer liked the country—if Nebras- 
ka ever wears “a nest of robins in her hair,” it’s in June— 
and he decided to locate at Omaha. He returned East, and 
in the fall of the same year came west with Mrs. Thayer. 
They arrived in Council Bluffs in September and re- 
mained there while. making the necessary arrangements 
for living quarters at Omaha. While at Council Bluffs the 


Thayers became acquainted with the Mortons, the Millers, 


S8Herbert L. Adams, “General John Milton Thayer,” Nebraska 
History, V(1922), 43. 

The son, John Milton, Jr. of Santa Monica, California (April 
4, 1933), informed the writer that his father spent much of his 
time in Washington, prosecuting claims, and it is possible that 
some of his legal presentations warranted the granting of said 
degree. Thayer lived at Roxbury and Jamaica Plains (Boston sub- 
urbs) for a number of years. 

10Nebraska State Historical Society, Proceedings and Collections, 
XV (1907), 119. 
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the Hanscoms, and the Cumings, all of whom were to play 
a part in the early history of Nebraska. 

The Thayer home was one of the better homes of the 
times; it was plastered, clapboarded and shingled. In later 
years the General built a beautiful brick home on the north- 
east corner of 16th and Davenport streets. 

Acting Governor Thomas D. Cuming appointed John 
M. Thayer in January, 1855, Brigadier General to command 
the Ist Brigade.'! There is some evidence that Acting Gov- 
ernor Cuming may have appointed Thayer at the time of his 
Proclamation—December 23, 1854. The Nebraska Terri- 
torial Legislature, which met in 1854-55 for its first session, 
commissioned Thayer Brigadier General, February 7, 1855. 
During the second session of the 1st Territorial Legislature, 
an act was passed and approved on January 2, 1856, which 
organized Nebraska into one division of two brigades— 
North Platte and South Platte—with a division commander. 
Thayer was commissioned Major General by a joint session, 
January 24, 1856, and remained in the service for six years. 

The General is reputed to have been one of the early 
presidents of the Omaha Claim Club. He was at least an 
active member, and probably did “loan” or permit the club 
to “requisition” government arms over which he had 
charge.'? After Thayer became United States Senator he 
played a more important role on behalf of the club mem- 
bers by securing legislation which made their land titles 
good. 

It was in the spring of 1855 that Thayer had his 
first “visit” with the "awnee Chiefs. The Pawnees had 
been making more than their usual number of raids upon 
the stock of the Elkhorn Valley settlers, and Governor 


11Nebraska State Historical Society, Transactions and Reports, 
II (1887), 190. 

123. W. Savage and J. T. Bell, History of Omaha, New York, 
1894, 167, or Alfred Sorenson, The Story of Omaha, Omaha, 1923. 
The Omaha Claim Club was organized for the purpose of protect- 
ing “squatter” titles and to make it possible to hold 320 acres 
rather than 160 acres as the law provided. 
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Izard, who had replaced Acting Governor Cuming, wanted 
Thayer to hold a council with the chief. 

The Pawnee village was situated a short distance from 
the present site of Fremont, on a high bluff on the south 
bank of the Platte River. Thayer began preparations for 
the trip. He selected Mr. Samuel Allis, a former missionary 
to the Pawnees, as interpreter; O. D. Richardson, former 
Lieutenant Governor of Michigan, and John E. Allen, 
his brother-in-law, as his councilor aids. Mrs. Thayer 
played a prominent part in the preparations for the trip, 
because it was she who, according to the General’s account,'* 
supplied the half dozen loaves of bread, the boiled whole 
ham, the six or seven mince pies, the “half bushel” of 
doughnuts, and enough ground coffee for several days. 
She also included a supply of condensed milk, pickles and 
other good things to eat that a New England-trained 
housewife of those days knew how to prepare. 

The trip was made with a farm team and a light 
wagon. The party crossed the Elkhorn on a flatboat and 
came in due course of time, to the bank of the Platte River 
opposite the village. The interpreter signaled for some 
of the Indians to come across, and about twenty came. 
The team was unharnessed and Thayer, Richardson and 
Allis made ready to ride over to the village—one of the 
Indians furnished Mr. Allis with a pony. Mr. Allen was to 
remain with the provisions. The Indians led the way, but 
even so (perhaps one should say, “and due to this”) Mr. 
Thayer’s horse got into the quicksand, and the General had 
to get off and whip the horse out. This must have dampened 
the General’s ardor for an Indian council, but he did not 
complain. Arriving safely upon the other bank, they were 
led into the heart of the village to a great council tent 
of amphitheater type where Thayer related his purpose. 
The greater chiefs sat in the center with the lesser chiefs 
back of them. Thayer was received with many “grunts” 
and a good handshake. The peace pipe was lighted and 


13Nebraska State Historical Society, Proceedings and Collections, 
XV (1907), 119. In this article Thayer has given a vivid account of 
this “visit.” 
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passed around. Afterwards, Thayer was asked to state 
his case more specifically; this he did. The chief said the 
deeds had been done by either the Poncas or the young 
“bucks,” and that they could not control their young men. 
To this Thayer replied that if these young men were not 
held in check, he would return with a force of men. The 
chiefs indicated that they would try and stated that they 
wanted to live in peace with their white brothers. The 
lesser chiefs all grunted their approval, and the council 
was ended. Thayer says he was glad to get away from 
the council without being offered some Indian gruel, which 
he noticed being heated over a slow fire. Probably he had 
heard the story of the Indian squaw who told the trapper 
to “dip deep, puppy in the bottom” and felt he would not 
relish a bowl. 

When Thayer and his party got back to their wagon, 
cold and hungry—more than ready for some of Mrs. 
Thayer’s cooking—they found that Allen had been overpow- 
ered and their provisions stolen. It seems the same party 
that had escorted them across the river and to the village 
had returned during the council meeting and helped them- 
selves. The Indians had not only taken all the food supplies 
but had found a quart bottle of whiskey which Thayer had 
brought with him from the East. 

Thayer never forgot this Indian trickery. He had had 
his first lesson, and he would later make use of it. The 
little party reached the Elkhorn ferryman’s place that 
evening after a hard drive, and there they sat down to 
a warm supper of fried prairie chicken. They remained 
with the ferryman overnight and made the rest of the 
homeward journey the following day. The council was 
successful, and to Thayer goes a large share of the credit. 

On July 4th of the same year, 1853, the report was 
received at Omaha of the killing and scalping of two pio- 
neers at Fontenelle. Cavalry and volunteer troops were 
hurried to the scene, but the Indians had escaped. Thayer 
established his headquarters at Fontenelle and conducted 
a campaign, which in its earliest stage consisted of scout- 
ing, later, hunting—not for Indians—and finally fishing. 
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The boys seemed to have more than their share of luck in 
landing the catfish, and for this reason the Sioux War 
of 1855 become known as the “Catfish War.” 

Thayer did not receive his written orders from Gover- 
nor Izard until July 30. The companies were disbanded in 
September without having seen an Indian.'* There were 
other Indian campaigns during the years of 1856, ’57, and 
’58 but none of importance until the Pawnee War of 1859."5 

The Pawnees had been marauding the Platte and Elk- 
horn River country and the settlers were calling on the 
Governor (Governor Black) for aid. An urgent call came 
on July 4th while the Governor was attending a celebra- 
tion at Nebraska City. Secretary of the Territory, J. 
Sterling Morton, gave orders for General Thayer to leave 
at once with the Omaha Light Artillery and to report con- 
ditions. Thayer, in reporting, stated that vigorous measures 
would be required before peace could be restored. Lieutenant 
Robertson and his dragoons from Nebraska City joined 
Thayer, and their combined force consisted of about two 
hundred fighting men and one piece of artillery. 

The force proceeded slowly because of the lack of a 
military road and the hot weather. Even so, Thayer says 
they made about two miles to the Indians’ one, and thus 
overtook them in about five days. Thayer learned from 
an Omaha chief, whose lodge they passed on the fourth 
day, that the Pawnees had been joined by Omahas and 
Poncas and that the combined force was about five thousand 
of which fourteen or fifteen hundred were fighting men. 
The old chief said the Indians had planned to camp about 
seven or eight miles farther on. With this information, 
plus the old chief and his squaw—the General was taking 
no chances on the chief getting information to his people— 
Thayer proceeded a few miles and camped for the night. 

The order was given to break camp at about three 
o’clock in the morning and to proceed cautiously in order 


14Nebraska State Historical Society, Transactions and Reports, 
II (1887), 281. 

15] bid., II (1887); 181-185 III (1892), 279-286. Omaha Daily 
Bee, February 17, 1890, also gives a good account of the same. 
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that the Indians might be taken by surprise. The Indian 
camp (present site of Battle Creek) was reached at day- 
break and the entire force captured without a struggle. 
Only the squaws were about when the soldiers rode into 
sight, but the chiefs soon came running from their tents, 
waving white skins of one type or another—one chief 
came forth waving a small American flag and shouting, 
“No shoot. Me good Indian.” The chief asked for a council 
and there informed Thayer that it was their bad young 
men who were causing the depredations. The General asked 
that these young men be turned over to him, and the chiefs 
complied. Seven were given up, one so badly wounded that 
he soon died. The wound had been received in a skirmish 
at West Point. 

The expedition required about three weeks and was 
a complete success. Thayer was later called to testify 
before the territorial legislature in regard to the use of 
horses and supplies belonging to an Omaha concern and 
used in this expedition. 

This was Thayer’s last major Indian struggle in 
Nebraska. Similar experiences with the Indians were re- 
peated while he was Governor of the Territory of Wyo- 
ming, 1875-79. General Thayer held the distinction of 
having been the first Brigadier General and first Major 
General of the Nebraska Territory. 

From this time on, until the outbreak of the Civil 
War, we find General Thayer giving more of his time to 
politics. He had tried for a seat in the territorial house 
in 1855, but failed. In 1857, he was an unsuccessful candi- 
date for Congress; again in both 1859 and 1860 his name 
was placed before the nominating committee, but to no 
avail.’ 

Thayer was elected to the territorial council of Neb- 
raska October 9, 1860, from Douglas County. The session 
opened December 3, 1860 and adjourned January 11, 1861. 
General Thayer presented his credentials on Monday, De- 








16Nebraska State Historical Society, Proceedings and Collections, 
Second Series, II (1898), 267-78. 
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cember 3, and became an active member of the Terri- 
torial Council as soon as they were accepted. 

Let us note Thayer’s activity during his first week 
as a legislator. On Monday, December 3, he moved that 
a committee of three be appointed to inform the House 
that the Council was permanently organized. Having pro- 
posed the above, he was made one of the committee, a 
courtesy usually followed. Tuesday, December 4, he was 
appointed on a committee of two to inquire of the Secre- 
tary of the Territory in regard to arrangements for paper 
and stamps. Wednesday, December 5, gave notice of a Bill— 
Ferry Charter. Thursday, December 6, moved that a com- 
mittee of two be appointed to confer with a like committee 
from the House in regard to distribution of newspapers— 
appointed to same. Friday, December 6, introduced S. B. 
No. 6, “An act to abolish slavery and involuntary servitude 
in Nebraska.” Read first time.'? 

Thayer kept just such a pace throughout the en- 
tire session—getting appointments to special committees 
or taking the chair for Committee of the Whole discussions. 
He was made a member of the following standing com- 
mittees: Military Affairs, Territorial Library, and En- 
rolled and Engrossed Bills. Thayer was named first on 
each of these committees, which would indicate that he 
was chairman. 

During the session Thayer’s S. B. No. 6 (slavery) gave 
way to H. F. No. 3, which was identical and which had 
already passed the House. Thayer became the sponsor of 
H. F. No. 3, and the same was passed December 26th (ayes 
10, nays 3).18 On December 28th, “An act to incorporate 
the Baptist Church of Cuming City” was passed. This was 
C. B. No. 18 and had been introduced by Thayer on De- 
cember 11th.?® He also gave notice of bills for a registry 
law, reduction of interest on delinquent taxes to 10%, 


1tNebraska Territorial Council Journal, 7-8-9 Sessions, 1860-64 
pp. 82, 34, 35 and 38 respectively. 
18Nebraska Territorial Council Journal, 7-8-9 Sessions, 1860-64, 


p. 67. 
19Jbid., p. 438. 
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regulation of term of the Omaha District Court, and pre- 
vention of election frauds, all of which were either lost in 
the Council or failed to return from the committee. 

An interesting “affair” during the session was the 
expulsion of T. H. Robertson from the bar of the Council. 
It is interesting to note that Thayer voted to permit Robert- 
son to remain.*° It was at the close of this session, January 
11, 1861, that Thayer was questioned in regard to horses 
and supplies received from King & Wood, during the 
Pawnee War, 1859.*! 

The General professed to be a farmer during his terri- 
torial days, but it seems his time was divided anion’ mili- 
tary affairs, politics, law practice (he stated on the wit- 
ness stand that he aided George Richardson in the practice 
of law in Omaha) ,?* freighting between Omaha and Denver, 
and farming. Knowing his military zeal and his ardor for 
rights of the negroes, one is not surprised to find him among 
the first to volunteer his service to the Union. 


II 


The Civil War offered a field for the military talent 
and training such as Thayer possessed. He immediately 
applied to the Secretary of War, asking that one regiment 
be assigned to Nebraska. The request was granted and 
Thayer brought the first Nebraska Regiment up to its 
quota—1,000 men. 

This First Nebraska Regiment was fully organized and 
mustered into the service of the United States by companies 
as an infantry regiment (later, November 6, 1863, by order 
of Secretary of War, it was organized into a cavalry regi- 


20It was this same T. H. Robertson, editor of the Nebraskian, 
with whom Thayer had had trouble in 1859. Each had called the 
other “names” and printed hand bills defaming the other. Thayer 
was challenged to mortal combat by Robertsdn, but Robertson 
wanted Captain W. E. Moore to represent him against Thayer. 
The affair was finally quieted. See Savage and Bell, op. cit., 167, 
for a full account. 

21Nebraska Territorial Council Journal, 5-6-7 Sessions, p. 247. 

22Nebraska State Historical Society, Transactions and Reports, 
IV (1892), 217. 
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ment) and on the 30th day of July, 1861, with Colonel John 
M. Thayer in command, embarked at Omaha for St. Joseph, 
Missouri. 

Thayer had enlisted as a colonel at Omaha on June 
13, 1861 and had been commissioned on the same day. He 
was mustered in June 15, 1861.*° The battalion left St. 
Joseph August 8th, arriving at St. Louis on the 11th, where 
it reported to General Fremont. The regiment was sent 
on to reinforce General Grant, who was holding Pilot Knob. 
Thayer reported to Grant in the latter’s “farm-house” 
quarters—Grant was quietly smoking his clay pipe when 
Thayer came in—and from that time until Grant’s death, 
the two were fast friends. Thayer served under Grant’s 
command for two years. There was little important fighting 
in the Missouri district during the winter of 1861-2, and 
Thayer’s division was transferred to Tennessee early in 
February. It was in this region, under the command of 
Brigadier General U. S. Grant, and in 3rd Division, in 
charge of Brigadier General Lew Wallace, that Colonel 
Thayer first won recognition. 

It seems the Union soldiers were retreating in some- 
what disorderly fashion, having exhausted their supply 
of ammunition, and it became Thayer’s duty to wedge or 
angle his troops in between the retreating Union forces 
and the advancing rebels. This was certainly being sub- 
jected to the supreme test at the earliest state of affairs and 
called for cool and steady generalship. Let us take the words 
of Lew Wallace for a description of Thayer’s conduct: “To 
the promptness and courage of Colonel Thayer, command- 
ing Third Brigade, in the execution of my orders on the 
occasion, I attribute in a large degree the repulse of the 
enemy in their attack upon my position about 10:30 or 
11:00 o’clock in the morning. There can be no question 
about the excellence of his conduct during that fierce 
trial.”** Again at the Battle of Pittsburg Landing or Shiloh, 


23Roster of Nebraska Volunteers, 1861-1869, p. 4. 
24Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies in the 
War of Rebellion, Series I., Vol. VII, Page 169—Report of Lew Wal- 
lace in regard to Fort Donelson, February 12-16, 1862. 
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April 6-7, we find Thayer distinguishing himself and his 
brigade. He instructed his men to lie down when not en- 
gaged and to fire from either a kneeling or prone position, 
as much as possible, and to take advantage of the lay of 
the land whenever it could be done. Major General Lew 
Wallace, in reporting the Battle of Pittsburg Landing, said 
the 58th Ohio and the 23rd Indiana proved themselves fit 
comrades in battle with the noble First Nebraska. He spoke 
of Thayer “pushing on” and of his (Thayer’s) conduct as 
being “beyond the praise of words. Ohio, Indiana, Missouri 
and Nebraska will be proud of the steadfast Third Division, 
and so am [,”5 

Mrs. Thayer, on her way to Foxboro, Massachusetts 
with the children and stopping to visit with her husband, 
watched the shells from this battle drop into the water 
some distance from her transport. It was some time after 
this battle that Thayer was suggested for promotion due 
to bravery at both Fort Donelson and Shiloh. He was made 
Brigadier General October 4, 1862. 

In December of 1862, we find Thayer in the Yazoo 
country, at the head of the 2nd Brigade under Command- 
ing General Steel. W. T. Sherman was the Major General. 
At Chickasaw, Thayer had all of his regiments diverted 
except one, due to a mistake of General Morgan. Thayer 
continued with this one regiment, determined to occupy 
the position assigned to him. The number of killed, wounded 
or missing was 111 for this one regiment. Let us note some 
of Morgan’s report: “I again express my profound ack- 
knowledgements to Brigadier Generals Blair and Thayer 
... for efficient service rendered me.” Steel says, “troops 
that I directed to the right, it seems, did not get across 
the bayou, but General Thayer went gallantly on—instead 
of his being a support to the storming party, he was soon 
in advance and entered the enemy’s second line of rifle 
pits nearly as soon as any.” 

At the taking of Arkansas Post, General Thayer had 


25Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies in the 
War of Rebellion, Series I, X, Part 1, 102. 
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his horse shot from under him, but continued on foot. 

On February 5, 1863, Thayer sat as President of a 
general court-martial at Young’s Point, Louisiana. Thomas 
W. Knox, news reporter and camp follower, was being 
tried for giving information incorrectly to newspapers. 
He was judged guilty. Later, President Lincoln sent a “To 
Whom it May Concern” letter, in which he said the offense 
seemed technical rather than willful, and asked that the 
judgment be revoked with Grant’s approval. Grant would 
not approve the request unless Sherman, against whom 
Knox had made some charges, gave his consent. Sherman 
refused. 

Later, Thayer was assigned to command the Army 
of the Frontier, with headquarters at Fort Smith. He suc- 
cessfully defended the fort and commanded a division in 
the Battle of Jenkin’s Ferry. Grant, in writing his memoirs, 
gives credit to Thayer for his services at Fort Donelson.** 

During the winter of 1864-65, Mrs. Thayer and John 
M., Jr. spent the winter with the General at Fort Smith. 
Mrs. Thayer and her small son made the journey from 
Foxboro to Little Rock, Arkansas, where General Thayer 
joined them—he being accompanied by an escort from Fort 
Smith. In making the trip through the Arkansas Mountains, 
they were caught in a terrific wind storm. Mrs. Thayer 
and John M., Jr. rode in a canvas-covered ambulance— 
Mrs. Thayer having become ill on the trip south—while 
the General and an orderly rode on either side and kept 
it from blowing over. John M., Jr. says they “passed a 
pleasant winter” at the fort. 

In March, 1865, Thayer was breveted Major General 
of the Volunteers, for brave and efficient services. On July 
19, 1865, he resigned as Brigadier General and journeyed 
east to Foxboro, where he could be with his family. Later 
they returned to their home in Nebraska. 

It is enough to say that General Thayer was a good 
soldier, that he was considerate of those under his com- 
mand, and that he knew the meaning of the war. In later 


2¢U. S. Grant, Personal Memoirs, New York, 1886, pp. 180-181. 
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life he chose to remain with the private soldier organiza- 
tions rather than associate himself with the more select 
officers’ group. 

He started in the Civil War as the ranking military 
officer from Nebraska territory, and he retained that dis- 
tinction throughout the struggle. Since Nebraska was set- 
tled in a large measure by veterans who came west to home- 
stead, this military distinction became a political asset 
of no mean significance. 


[To be continued] 


Indian Raids Along the Platte 
and Little Blue Rivers, 


1864 - 1865 


Leroy W. Hagerty 


Ill 


On August 7, 1864, the Indians made a concerted 
attack upon stage coaches, emigrant trains, freight wagon 
trains, stations and ranches.' Altogether over fifty lives 
were taken. The line of attack extended from near old 
Julesburg on the South Platte and reached east down to 
Kiowa station on the Little Blue River, a distance of about 
two hundred fifty miles.* The raid was planned and executed 
with clever military precision. The Indians had assembled 
in an immense camp on the Solomon River. Here were 
gathered the Southern Cheyenaes, the Arapahoes, and the 
Sioux, under Spotted Tail and Pawnee Killer. Small war 
parties were sent out from this camp for the attack on the 
Overland Route. For several days before August 7, the 
Indians had been seen moving eastward in small parties. 
On the day of the attack the Indians passed along the road 
in small groups, their ponies usually at a walk; the settlers 
mistook them for friendly Otoes and Pawnees, who often 
came through the country. Because of this feigned friendli- 
ness, many rode up to the savages when otherwise they 
might have escaped in fright.* 


1Accounts differ as to the date of this general outbreak. Official 
reports of the military officers give the date as August 8. However, 
contemporaneous writers state that the attack occurred on Sunday. 
A calendar for the year 1864 shows August 7 to fall on Sunday. 

2Kiowa station was located near the present town of Kiowa, 
western part of Thayer County. 

8F. A. Root and W. L. Connelly, Overland Stage to California 
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The Indians made their first attack at Plum Creek 
on the Overland Route.* More Indian troubles had occurred 
here than at any other place along the road. Just east of 
the station the road ran near the bluffs and the canyons. 
These afforded concealment for the Indians. When an 
emigrant wagon or freight train passed, they would rush 
out, attack them and retreat into the bluffs, where it was 
almost impossible to pursue and capture the Indians. This 
was the plan of attack followed in the raid which took place 
about seven o’clock on the morning of August 7. Two wagon 
trains, which had been in camp for the night, were the 
objects of the raid. One of these trains belonged to E. F. 
Morton of Sidney, Iowa. It consisted of ten four-mule 
teams, carrying dry-goods, clothing and household goods. 
The other, a six-wagon train, loaded with corn and ma- 
chinery, belonged to Michael Kelly of Saint Joseph, Mis- 
souri.® 

Lieutenant Bowen of the Seventh Iowa Cavalry was 
at the Thomas Ranch, three-quarters of a mile west of 
the place of the massacre. He saw about a hundred Indians 
attack the train, completely encircling it. Revolvers were 
the only weapons that the men had, and very little resist- 
ance was offered. Of the Morton train, every man, including 


(Topeka, 1901), p. 353; George B. Grinnell, Fighting Cheyennes 
(New York, 1915), p. 149; A. T. Andreas, History of Nebraska 
(Chicago, 1882), P. 1180; John G. Ellenbecker, Indian Raids of 
1860-1869 (Maryville, Kansas, 1929). James Green of Schuyler, a 
freighter on the Overland Route, states that prior to August 7, the 
Indians were friendly but were making plans for a general attack. In 
support of this theory Green states that he was camped eighty miles 
west of Fort Kearny on August 6, 1864. “Nine of the biggest, blackest 
war-painted Indians,” on good horses, appeared about him. They be- 
gan sear for his “squaw,” raising their bids from one to four 
ponies. He did not think that the Indians would have attacked him 
that day, for the general attack was premeditated, and this small par- 
ty would not have started the trouble before the time planned for the 
general raid—James Green, “Incidents of the Indian Outbreak of 
1864,” in Nebraska State Historical Society Publications, XIX (1919), 
1-7. When one of the settlers on the Little Blue inquired why they 
were moving eastward, they replied that they were going to Saint 
Joseph.—Root and Connelley, op. cit., p. 354. 

4The site of this massacre was a half mile east of Plum Creek 
station, which was situated on the Platte River Road, about a mile 
west of the mouth of Plum Creek and thirty-five miles west of Fort 
Kearny. This place is now in the northwest corner of Phelps County. 

5Green, op. cit., p. 4. 
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Mr. Morton, ten drivers and a colored cook, was killed. 
Mrs. Morton was taken captive by the Indians. All but 
three of the wagons were burned, and fifty mules were 
driven away. The men belonging to the Kelly train were 
all massacred. The telegraph operator at Plum Creek 
station telegraphed to Fort Kearny for protection soon 
after the massacre occurred. Colonel Summers left Fort 
Kearny at eleven o’clock that night. The Nebraska Republi- 
can severely criticized Colonel Summers for unnecessary 
delays at this time. For instance, a two-hour stop was 
allowed for dinner. And, in spite of the fact that his com- 
mand was cavalry mounted on fresh horses, eleven hours 
were consumed in making a thirty-two mile march." 

The Indians traveled down the road from Plum Creek 
until they came to a place known as Fred Smith’s Ranch. 
At about eleven o’clock, sixteen of them attacked the ranch, 
killed the hired man, burned the store and drove off all 
but five head of the stock. Two hours before the attack 
Smith and his wife had gone to Kearny City.* 

On this and the following day every stage station and 
ranch between Fort Kearny and Julesburg was attacked 
and many destroyed. However, few lives were lost, as 
notice had been telegraphed to all the stations along the line, 


6Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, XLI, 
Part II, 612; Andreas, op. cit., 616; James Green, op. cit., p. 5; Ellen- 
becker, op. cit. Writers differ as to the number of people killed in 
this attack. Lieutenant Flanagan of the Sixteenth Kansas Cavalry, 
reported that on September 1, 1864, he counted eleven graves of 
those killed in the massacre.—Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies, XLI, Part I, 244. Lieutenant Charles F. Porter 
stated in a letter to The Omaha Nebraskian of August 17, 1864, 
that Colonel Summers and Lieutenant Comstock made, on August 9, 
a thorough search of the locality where the attack was made and 
found the bodies of thirteen men. Many were scalped and horribly 
mutilated and their clothing stripped from their bodies. Five men 
were thought to be still missing, also three women and several 
children, it was thought, had been carried away prisoners. It is 
doubtful if any of these reports are entirely authentic. It is not known 
fer certain how many people were with the trains, or how many 
were taken prisoner by the Indians. 

TOfficial Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, XLI, 
Part II, 722. 
8Green, op. cit., p. 5. 
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and the settlers had fled to Fort McPherson or had taken 
measures to defend themselves.® 

Between Fort McPherson and Plum Creek several men 
were killed and scalped. A few miles east of Cottonwood 
Springs, at the Gillette Ranch, the two Gillette brothers 
were killed some distance from the house. Their father, 
in searching for them, was also surprised and scalped. 
Near Fort McPherson a settler was killed while working 
in the hay field.1° At Gilman’s Ranch, seventeen miles east 
of Cottonwood Springs, three men were killed. They were 
scalped, their bodies badly mutilated and shot full of ar- 
rows.'!At Hook’s station, a short distance east of Fort 
Kearny, a train was destroyed.!” 

The attacks along the Little Blue River were even more 
severe than those made along the Platte. There was no 
telegraph line through this country to warn the settlers 
of the Indian outbreak. These attacks centered on the 
Overland Stage Company’s route along the Little Blue 
River in what is now Thayer, Nuckolls and Clay Counties. 

The rich soil, the fine grass and timber of the river 
bottom had attracted many settlers. Kiowa station was 
situated on the Little Blue in the western part of Thayer 
County. Two miles above Kiowa was the Joseph Eubank’s 
Ranch. Four miles farther up was the E. S. Comstock Ranch, 
then called Oak Grove Ranch, which was near the present 
town of Oak, Nebraska. Two miles above Oak Grove Ranch 
was the William Eubank, Sr. Ranch near what was called 
the “Narrows.”?* Still farther up was the Kelly or Ewing 
Ranch, and two miles west of it was the Little Blue station. 
Liberty Farm station was thirteen miles above Little Blue 
station. On up the river, at the mouth of Pawnee Creek, 


®Andreas, op cit., p. 616. 

10T dem. 

11¢An American Enterprise,” Harpers Weekly, LI (August, 
1875), 324. 

120 fficial Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, XLI, 
Part II, 613. 

13The “Narrows” is a mile and a half northwest of Oak, Nuckolls 
County. This place was so called because a projection of the bluff 
on the east side of the Little Slue River was so close to the river 
as to leave a very narrow space for the road. 
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was Pawnee station. These settlements were all on the 
north side of the river.’ 

The attacks were general along this valley extending 
east to within a mile of Kiowa station. They took place 
on the same day as the Plum Creek massacre. 

At about four o’clock in the afternoon, twenty Indians 
surrounded the house at Comstock’s Ranch and acted in 
a threatening manner. Mr. Comstock was not at home, but 
his family was there with several other people who had 
gathered at the ranch for protection. One of the Indians 
who could speak English called to Mr. Kelly to come out 
of the house. Kelly did not go out but asked the Indians to 
come to the house and tell him what they wanted. “Oh,” 
said the Indian, “we friendly; no hurt white man; we 
had fight with Pawnee on Republican, and whipped them; 
but we lost our provisions and come over to see white man 
and eat bread.’”'® Mr. Kelly and a Mr. Butler went outside, 
but seeing the Indians were unfriendly, turned, and as 
they entered the door both were shot in the back and killed. 
A boy, George Hunt, and a man, William Oberstrander, 
were near the ranch herding horses for Mr. Comstock. The 
Indians attacked them and left them for dead; but while 
the Indians were running off the horses, they ran to the 
river and escaped under cover of the bank. Oberstrander 
died three weeks later of his wounds in Seneca, Kansas, 
but George Hunt recovered, having only a flesh wound. 
He was recently living at Crete, Nebraska. The next day Mr. 
Comstock removed his family and a few household goods, 
thinking the Indians might return; the Indians did return 
later, and burned the house with all its contents.'*® 

At Little Blue station was camped a train of about 
eighty wagons. It consisted of several smaller trains 
travelling together. One was made up of nine wagons 


14Root and Connelley, op. cit., p. 102; Ellenbecker, op. cit. 

15Nebraska Advertiser, August 11, 1864. 

iC, W. Wells, A Frontier Life (Cincinnati, 1902), pp. 110-113; 
Albert Watkins (ed)., “Massacre at Oak Grove Ranch” from memo- 
randa of Edward B. Murphy, in Nebraska State Historical Society 
Publications, XIX (1919), 14; Andreas, op. cit., p. 1180; John G. 
Ellenbecker, Indian Raids, 1860-1869. 
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which belonged to Simonton and Smith. It was loaded with 
crockery and hardware consigned to George Trich of 
Denver.'? It represented a value of over $22,000. Another 
mule team of twenty wagons was loaded with liquor. 
George Constable of Saint Joseph, Missouri, was the wagon 
master of the entire train. The men had camped for dinner 
on August 9. The cattle were turned out upon the grass 
to graze. While the men were preparing their meal the 
Indians suddenly appeared, killed nine men who were 
herding oxen and drove off over one hundred fifty head 
of oxen. They attempted to drive away a herd of eighty 
mules grazing near the camp but failed. The men unloaded 
a few of the wagons, hitched some mule teams to them 
and made their escape, leaving behind their entire stock 
of goods. During the night the Indians returned and burned 
the wagons, destroying all the goods which they could not 
carry away. They broke into cases of liquor goods and 
scattered the bottles over the ground. They split the heads 
of kegs and barrels and spilled the contents; opened many 
cans of coal oil with hatchets and, not knowing what it 
was, left it undisturbed. Boxes containing dry-goods were 
also opened, and great bolts of calico and other cloth were 
carried off or scattered about over the prairie.*® 

Another severe attack was made on the afternoon of 
August 9, on Pawnee Ranch, where some settlers had 
gathered for protection. Two days previous, a Mr. Burke 
had been killed and scalped a short distance from this 
ranch. He was approaching the place with a load of corn, 
when three Indians met him. They shot him and then 
scalped him while he was still alive. The people at the house 
saw the Indians approaching and placed guards in an 


17Root and Connelley, Overland Stage to California, 353. 

18Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, XLI, 
Part I, 241; Wells, op. cit., p. 108; Watkins, op. cit., p. 12; Morton and 
Watkins. History of Nebraska, Il, 177, 198. Writers do not agree as 
to the number of wagons in this train at the Little Blue station. George 
Constable, the wagon boss of the train, declared them to be two hun- 
dred. Ellenbecker gives the number as seventy; also Captain Palmer of 
the Eleventh Ohio Cavalry who passed the scene of the attack a few 
days later, states the train consisted of seventy wagons. 
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upper story of the house, and in the barn. The savages 
circled about the house and tried to gain entrance to the 
barn, that they might have some sort of a fortification. 
They were kept away by the guards in the barn. When they 
failed, they retreated and took refuge behind a low bank 
which ran from near the river up close to the house. In 
this manner they hoped to get within range of the men 
who defended the house. On raising their heads above 
the bank, the guards who were in the upper story of the 
house opened fire and forced the Indians to retreat. After 
about three hours the Indians withdrew. Realizing that 
they could not gain entrance and that further attack would 
be futile, they went out onto the prairie and shot the 
cattle with arrows. The Indians then went west to Spring 
Ranch, where they burned the house and a large amount 
of hay and corn.'® 

On the first day of the raid, August 7, the Indians 
attacked the Eubank family. This attack constitutes the 
most horrible tragedy perpetrated in all the history of the 
Indian outbreaks upon the Nebraska frontier. 

At the Eubank Ranch, located a short distance east 
of the “Narrows,” there lived two families. They were 
William Eubank, Sr.; his wife; two daughters, Hannah, 
twenty, and Dora, sixteen; two sons, James, thirteen, and 
Henry, eleven; and William, the oldest son; his wife and 
two children. The elder Mrs. Eubank and daughter, Han- 
nah, were visiting in Iowa at the time of the raid.*° 

About a mile west of Kiowa station lived the second 
son, Joe, and a third son, Fred, who was staying with him. 
These two brothers and John Palmer, brother-in-law of 
Joe Eubank, were making hay across the river from Kiowa 
station. Fred was raking hay; Joe had gone down the 
river in search of more grass, while Palmer had returned 
to the house. The Indians met Joe, shot him and took his 
pony, then came up the river, killed Fred and took his horse 
also.?! 


19Wells, op. cit., pp. 83-89. 
20Watkins, op. cit., p. 20. 
21Ellenbecker, op. cit. 
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A man named Kennedy, who had lived above Kiowa 
station, was also killed. When Palmer returned to the 
meadow he found both brothers dead. They had been 
scalped and their bodies shot full of arrows. William Eu- 
bank, Sr. and his son James had been down to Joe Eubank’s 
ranch. The Indians attacked them on their return a 
little west of Oak Grove. They shot them with arrows and 
scalped the boy. The ox-team was shot with arrows but 
went on home, going on down to the river until the hind 
wheels ran astraddle of a tree. Here the oxen were found 
seven days later, still alive.?* 

In the meantime the Indians had visited the William 
Eubank, Sr. home at the “Narrows.” That day Miss Laura 
Roper, whose father owned the ranch a mile and a half 
above the “Narrows,” had come down to spend the after- 
noon with the Eubank family. She had ridden down with 
Mr. Kelly and the Mr. Butler who were killed at the Com- 
stock ranch. 

About four o’clock William Eubank, Jr., with his wife 
and two children, left to take Laura Roper home, while 
the daughter, Dora, and two boys remained at home. When 
they had gone about fifty yards around the bluff, at the 
“Narrows,” the women stopped to wait for Mr. Eubank, 
who had stopped to remove a sliver from his foot. Just 
then they heard yells, and believing it to be Indians, they 
hurried back to Mr. Eubank. He had started toward the 
house, where the Indians could be seen chasing his sister 
Dora. Eubank realized he could not reach the house, turned, 


22Watkins, op. cit., p. 21. Laura Roper Vance of Enid, Oklahoma, 
in a letter to J. .G Ellenbecker of Marysville, Kansas, states that the 
boy with William Eubank was not the son of James, but a nephew, 
and that he and Mr. Eubank were killed before reaching Joe Eubank’s 
place. Laura Roper was at the Eubank home when Mr. Eubank and 
the boy started for the Joe Eubank ranch. On the other hand John 
Gilbert, an early settler on the Little Blue, declares he helped bury the 
Eubank family, and states that Henry was the only boy at home at 
the time of the attack, but that James, and not a nephew, was 
with his father at the Joe Eubank ranch. Wells, Frontier Life, states 
that there was only one boy at home when the attack occurred; the 
other was with his father. 
23Watkins, op. cit., p. 20. 
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and ran toward the river. The Indians pursued and attacked 
him. When he reached the river, he jumped down the bank 
and crossed to a sandbar, where he soon died from the 
effects of his wounds. The Indians returned later and 
scalped him. According to a letter which Laura Roper 
Vance wrote to J. G. Ellenbecker, the two boys at the 
Eubank’s home, James and Henry, tried to escape up a 
small gully but were killed.2* However, John Gilbert, an 
old settler of Nuckolls County, makes no mention of finding 
the body of Henry Eubank.*® The Indians attempted to 
take the sister, Dora, prisoner, but she resisted; so they 
struck her on the head with a tomahawk and killed her. 
By this time Mrs. Eubank, Laura Roper and the two 
children, Isabelle, age four, and a baby boy about six 
months old, had hidden in a buffalo wallow. The Indians, 
having killed everyone at the house, now started west 
toward the Roper Ranch. In all probability the women 
would have escaped if the sight of the Indians and the 
fearful screaming had not frightened the little girl so 
that she cried out. The Indians, whirling their horses 
about, went directly to the hiding place of the women. 
They picked them up, put them on horses, and returned to 
the house. On the way back they passed the body of Dora 
Eubank lying in the weeds by the roadside. When they had 
been at the house but a short time, an Indian rode up 
with this girl’s scalp on a spear, yelling at the top of 
his voice.2® The Indians proceeded to destroy everything 
in the house. They broke the stove, dishes, gun; emptied the 
feather beds and took the ticks with them. At about six 


24Ellenbecker, op. cit. 

25Watkins, op. cit., p. 

26Ellenbecker op. cit. Jokn Gilbert, who helped bury the Eubank 
family, states that the girl was not ‘scalped. — Watkins, op. cit., 
p. 22. The Omaha Nebraskian of August 17, 1864, contains a letter 
from Lieutenant Charles F. Porter of the Second Nebraska Cavalry, 
written from Fort Kearny, dated August 14, 1864, in which he gives 
information concerning the Little Blue raids. This information he 
obtained from the Overland Stage coach bound west from Atchison. 
Regarding the Eubank girl, the letter states: “Two hundred fifty 
feet away from the ‘Eubank’s’ ranch was the body of a young 
woman, stripped of clothing, scalped and horribly abused and then 
mutilated. She appeared to be about seventeen years old.” 
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o’clock the women were again placed on horses behind 
the Indians, and they started south. They travelled in 
this direction all night. At one time a half-breed rode up 
to Miss Roper and asked her if she was afraid the Indians 
would kill her. She replied that she was not because she 
thought if the Indians had intended to kill her, they 
would have done so at the start. The half-breed then said: 
“No, I don’t think they will kill you; I don’t think they 
will keep you long before they will give you up.”*7 He 
also told her that these Indians were Arapahoes and 
Cheyennes. They rode all the next day; in the afternoon 
they were joined by a second band, at which time the 
women were given horses for themselves. The second 
night the horse on which Laura Roper was riding fell, 
and Miss Roper’s nose was broken. The Indian who had 
captured her wiped the blood from her face, painted it 
with a red paint, and then took her on his horse. The 
party continued southward for two more days and nights. 
During this time, they made only a few short stops to 
rest. The only food they had with the exception of one 
wild turkey which they had killed, was dried buffalo meat. 
At the time they were captured Laura Roper was carrying 
the little girl, Isabelle. This gave the Indians the impression 
that Isabelle belonged to her, and they would not allow 
the little girl to go to Mrs. Eubank when she cried for her 
mother. 

On the fourth day at about three o’clock they met a 
second band of about fifty Indians. The Indians donned 
war regalia and entered the mai camp.?° Here the women 
were turned over to the Indian squaws, who nearly beat 
them to death. This was the last time Laura Roper ever 
saw Mrs. Eubank. The baby was allowed to remain with 


27Ellenbecker, op. cit. Laura Roper afterwards learned that this 
half-breed was Joe Beralda, and that the Government had hired him 
as a scout to spy upon the Indians. 

28This camp was on the headwaters of the Smoky Hill River 
in eastern Colorado. One Eye, a Cheyenne, stated that the camp 
contained two thousand Cheyennes and Arapahoes, and forty lodges 
of Sioux Indians.—Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies, XLI, Part 1, 965. 
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its mother, but the little girl Isabelle was kept with Laura 
Roper. 

Miss Roper was kept by these Indians for more than 
a month. They travelled practically all the time and never 
stayed in the same camp more than two days. These Indians 
were under the leadership of the Cheyenne chief, Black 
Kettle, and the Arapahoe chief, Left Hand. During this 
time Miss Roper was traded by the Cheyennes to the 
Arapahoes. She remained with the Arapahoes about a 
week and then she was sold back to the Cheyennes. In 
another week the Cheyennes sold her a second time to the 
Arapahoes, with whom she stayed until she was liberated. 

On September 11, 1864, Major Wynkoop, commanding 
at Fort Lyon, held a council with the Cheyennes and Arapa- 
hoes on Hackberry Creek, a south branch of the Smoky 
Hill River. At this council Laura Roper, Isabelle Eubank 
and Connie Marble, who was captured at Plum Creek, 
were brought in by the Indians and turned over to the 
soldiers.?® The rescued prisoners were then taken to Denver. 
Laura Roper returned to Nebraska Territory and is now 
Mrs. Laura Roper Vance of Enid, Oklahoma. Little Isa- 
belle Eubank was never returned to her relatives.*° 

Mrs. Eubank and baby were not so fortunate as Laura 
Roper. They were held by a band of Cheyennes, who were 
not present at the council, and thus were not released at 
that time. During the next nine months they were carried 
from camp to camp, all the while being treated in the 
most brutal manner. 

About the middle of May, 1865, some Indians were 
discovered on the north side of the Platte near an Indian 
village, which was ten miles east of Fort Laramie. Mr. 
Elston, who was in charge of the Indian village, took a 
party of Indian soldiers and captured the Sioux chief, 


290 ficial Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, XLI, 
Part III, 243 gives the names of the prisoners surrendered by the 
Indians as: Laura Roper, Isabelle Eubank, Ambrose Asher and 
Danial Marble. 

80Ellenbecker, op. cit. gives an interesting and authentic account 
of the Eubank tragedy. The information was secured from Laura 
ms er4 Vance; see also, Grinnell, op. cit., p. 153; Wells, op. cit., pp. 

4-108. 
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I'wo Face. With them was found a white woman prisoner, 
who proved to be Mrs. Eubank. During the winter she 
and her little son had been brought north by the Cheyennes 
and sold to Two Face and Black Foot. These Indian chiefs 
had compelled her to labor as their squaw. She was in a 
wretched condition when she was brought in, having been 
dragged across the Platte with a rope. She was almost naked 
and told some horrible tales of the barbarity and cruelty 
of the Indians.*t Mrs. Eubank gave information concern- 
ing the location of Black Foot and his village. A party of 
Indian soldiers went out to capture him. They found the 
village about one hundred miles northeast of Fort Laramie, 
and compelled its surrender. The two chiefs, Two Face 
and Black Foot, were executed.*? 

Mrs. Eubank left for her home in Nebraska with a 
detachment of soldiers who were escorting one hundred 
eighty-five lodges of supposedly friendly Sioux down the 
river to Julesburg. The Indians were all well armed with 
bows and arrows, and most of them had firearms also. 
Qn the morning of the fourth day of the march, these 
friendly Indians, with others who had crossed from the 
north side of the Platte, attacked the train. In the skirmish 
which followed four soldiers were killed and four wounded. 
The Indians lost about twenty. The Indians escaped across 
the river, and from the hills beckoned the soldiers to 
follow them.** 


314 statement of Mrs. Eubank made at Julesburg, June 22, 
1865, giving an account of her captivity among the Indians is 
printed in the Report of the Joint Special Committee, Senate Re- 
ports, 39th Congress, second session, p. 91. 

820 fficial Records of the Union and Confederate Armizs, XLVIII, 
Part I, 176. When Colonel Thomas Moonlight sent a telegram to Gen- 
eral Connors at Julesburg, that he had captured these chiefs, General 
Connors answered, “Where are those villains now?” The answer 
was sent back, “In chains.” General Connors in his second wire 
gave the order, “Hang them in chains.” After his message, however, 
General Connors sent another wire to Colonel Moonlight, “I was a 
little hasty; bring them to Julesburg and give the wretches a trial.” 
Colonel Moonlight replied, “Dear General: I obeyed your first order 
before I received your second.”—Hebard and Brininstool, The Boze- 
man Trail, I, 150. 

3830 fficial Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, XLIII, 
Part I, 322. 
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Mrs. Eubank went to her relatives in Laclede, Missouri. 
She died on April 4, 1913, in McCune, Kansas. Her son, 
who was taken captive with her sixty-three years ago, 
now resides in Pierce, Colorado. 

Not far from Oak Grove Ranch Theodore Ulig, a 
boy of seventeen, was killed. He had been down to Kiowa 
station. On his return, about four hundred yards from his 
home, he was stopped by four Indians. They shot him and 
took his pony.** 

David Street, a paymaster of the Overland Stage Line, 
was the first to reach Fort Kearny and give news of the 
massacre on the Little Blue. The commander at Fort Kear- 
ny immediately ordered Captain Murphy, of the Seventh 
Iowa Cavalry, to go east on the Overland Stage road and 
investigate affairs.** Captain Murphy left at once with one 
hundred forty-five men. The first day out he traveled fif- 
teen miles, the second day, twenty-five miles. He reported 
no trouble with the savages, but spies watched him continu- 
ally from the nearby hills. On the third day out they came 
to a place where eight wagons were encamped. Apparent- 
ly Indians had surprised the train, for no corral had been 
formed with the wagons for protection. The savages had 
killed and scalped the eight men and taken their stock, arms 
and ammunition. Their bodies were lying in the hot sun, 
and from appearances they had evidently been dead for 
some days. The soldiers buried the bodies and went on to 
Pawnee Ranch. At Pawnee Ranch they found the house 
pierced with bullets. Several wagon loads of goods were 
scattered around on the ground. Indians watched them 
all night and fired at the guards. The next morning Cap- 
tain Murphy’s command was joined by a company of 
militia. This company was interested in halting the Indian 
advance eastward. In this group there were two men of 
particular interest. One was Joe Roper, father of Laura 
Roper, whose capture has been previously related; and 


34Watkins, op. cit., p. 18. 
35] bid., p. 6. 
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George Constable, who was wagon master of the train 
which was destroyed near Little Blue station. Captain 
Murphy placed a strong guard around the camp. The Indi- 
ans, posted behind trees and mounds, fired intermittently 
all during the night. Early the next morning about four 
hundred Indians went south toward the Republican River. 
Later in the morning the whole command started south 
in search of the Indians. They encountered about five 
hundred well armed savages, just south of the place where 
the old Fort Riley wagon road crossed Elk Creek. Captain 
Murphy formed a skirmish line, two men in a place and 
fifty steps apart and ordered an attack. The Indians were 
driven back about eight miles, but as Captain Murphy 
had only three days’ leave from Fort Kearny and rations 
for the same length of time, he gave up the pursuit and 
returned to Little Blue station. The Indians followed the 
soldiers as far as Elk Creek crossing. Ten Indians and 
two soldiers were killed in the skirmish. George Constable, 
wagon master, was one of the men killed. In his eagerness 
for revenge he had gone too far in advance of the com- 
mand.*® 

After the raid, the country along the Platte and the 
Little Blue, which had been the scene of so much activity, 
became a desolate region. The Indians retired to their 
camps on the Solomon River and proceeded to celebrate 
their recent victories. 

George Bent, a half-breed Cheyenne Indian, gave a 
description of the camps: 

At this time, as I rode from one camp to another 
in this great village, I saw scalp dances constantly 
going on; the camps were filled with plunder taken 
from the captured wagon trains; warriors were strut- 
ting about with ladies’ silk cloaks and bonnets on, 
and the women were making shirts for the men out of 
the finest silk.’ 


86Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, XLI, 
Part II, 713-765; Root and Connelley, op. cit., p. 354; Wells, op. cit., 
p. 115; Watkins, op. cit., pp. 6-15, 21-26. 

87Grinnell, op. cit., p. 149. 
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This raid caused a panic on the Nebraska frontier. 
The residents along the Platte from Omaha to the moun- 
tains were terror-stricken. Nearly all of the settlers in 
the valley of the Platte and Little Blue fled eastward. On 
August 13 and 14 an almost continuous procession of these 
fugitives passed through Junction City.** In their haste 
people crowded each other on the road. Heavily-loaded 
wagons, herds of cattle and horses, people on foot and 
people on horseback crowded down the valley in one solid 
mass of confusion and hurry. At Junction City the people 
decided to remain and fortify themselves. The settlers 
gathered at a log house which William Stolley had built 
some time before for the protection of his family. A militia 
organization was formed and guns and ammunition were 
collected. A cattle guard was erected and fortified, and 
an underground stable was constructed. At the O. K. store 
another fortification was also made.*® A wall of sod was 
laid up around the buildings. At each corner there was 
constructed a tower of green cottonwood logs, which pro- 
jected out over the wall, so that those within the fort 
could observe anyone crawling up under cover of the 
breastworks on the outside. Sixty-eighf men and one hun- 
dred women gathered here for protection. Armed parties 
were sent out each day to scour the country for Indians. 

Immediately after the raid on the Little Blue the 
settlers began to flee south and eastward. The women, 
children and older men were placed in wagons with the 
few household belongings they could hurriedly gather to- 
gether. Within a few days there were over one hundred 
camped at Marysville, Kansas. People also gathered at 
Beatrice and Oketo. The people living on homesteads near 
these towns were afraid to stay on them during the night. 
The fright of the women and children was intense, and 
few dared to leave their homes even in the towns.*® 


38Junction City was located at the present site of Grand Island. 

3°This store was established in 1862 by Koenig and Wiebe. It 
was located a mile and a half southeast of the present court house 
of Hall County.—Andreas, op. cit., p. 933. 

49Ellenbecker, op. cit. 
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Through August the raids grew more numerous along 
the South Platte in Colorado Territory. General Curtis 
was besieged with dispatches which complained of the 
Indian outbreaks and asked for protection. On August 9, 
Alvin Saunders, Governor of Nebraska Territory, sent 
the following dispatch to General Curtis: 


The difficulty with the Indians in the Platte 
valley is growing worse every day. .. . General Mitchell 
demands more men to save emigrants. I understand 
that the First Nebraska Veterans can be retained, 
but they have no horses. Could you not authorize a 
few companies to be supplied with horses? The horses 
can be had if you say so, and just as soon as our other 
veteran cavalry battalion is filled, they will want 
horses, and these, if not longer needed by the First, 
could be turned over to them, and by thus managing 
not a single dollar would be lost to the Government.*! 


On August 11, George K. Otis, general superintendent 
of the Overland Stage Line, notified General Curtis that 
he had stopped mail and passengers and had ordered all 
stock off the road.t? The Overland Route was completely 
closed by the Indians for over a month. The mail for Den- 
ver had to be sent to Panama, across the Isthmus and up 
the Pacific coast, and from San Francisco by Overland 
stage to Denver. Freight trains continued to make trips 
for some time after the stages had ceased to run. But 
about the middle of the month conditions were such that 
they had to stop their outfits and wait for better times. 
This caused a scarcity of food in Colorado, since no sup- 
plies were moving westward. Prices rapidly ascended. 
Flour jumped from nine dollars to sixteen dollars per 
hundred-weight and then to twenty-five dollars. At the 
same time the crops on the South Platte and its tribu- 
taries were destroyed by a plague of locusts.*® On August 


410fficial Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, XLI, 
Part II, 626. 

42] bid., p. 661. 

43Grinnell, op. cit., pp. 149, 150; Root and Connelley, op. cit., 
pp. 330-340; Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, 
XLI, Part II, 661. 
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18, Governor Evans of Colorado Territory sent to General 
Curtis the following dispatch: 

The Indians attacked the settlements thirty miles 
south of this place yesterday, burning ranches and 
killing families of settlers. We are in danger of starv- 
ation, as our sparsely settled population cannot gather 
their crops, and both lines of our communication are 
cut. We look to you to keep the Platte line open; other- 
wise our condition is hopeless. We are doing all we 
can for defense.** 

On August 12, 1864, Governor Saunders ordered out 


the First Nebraska Cavalry. They had been on furlough 
since June 28. On August 18, the regiment left for Fort 
Kearny.*® 

Soon after the outbreak General Curtis, with a small 
force, left Fort Leavenworth for the Platte valley to in- 
vestigate Indian affairs. At Fort Kearny he met Brigadier 
General Mitchell, and they organized an expedition against 
the Indians. On September 1, the command left Fort Kearny 
for Plum Creek. From here they started south to the Re- 
publican. By September 7, they had reached the forks of the 
Solomon River, where the command was divided. General 
Curtis with a detachment marched east, and General Mitch- 
ell went west. After parting with General Curtis, Mitchell 
sent out scouting parties to look for the Indians at their 
favorite camping grounds. Plenty of Indian signs were 
found, but no Indians were seen. On September 17, the 
command reached Cottonwood Springs on the Platte and 
two days later moved up the North Platte River with the 
intention of finding a band of Brule Sioux in that neigh- 
borhood. At the old California crossing they met a small 
band of Oglala Sioux under the leadership of Two Face. 
The Indians were friendly, and General Mitchell sent 
them to Fort McPherson under the protection of a squad 
of soldiers. From Ash Hollow the soldiers marched north 
and crossed the North Platte. They scouted up Blue Water 
Creek, but were too late, for the Indians had fled north- 


440 fficial Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, XLI, 
Part II, 765. 
45] bid. p. 671. 
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west through the sand hills to the headwaters of the Loup 
forks and Niobrara Rivers. General Mitchell then marched 
the troops down the river, arriving at Cottonwood Springs 
September 24. The company had traveled two hundred 
miles since September 17 and had seen no hostile Indians.** 

As a result of the Indian raids and of the repeated calls 
for protection, the military fortifications were greatly 
strengthened and improved along the Little Blue and Platte 
Rivers. On September 29, Colonel Robert L. Livingston, 
of the First Nebraska Cavalry, was ordered to command the 
eastern sub-district of Nebraska. The reorganization was 
made under the direction of Colonel Livingston after con- 
sultation with General Mitchell.*7 

At this time, 1864, Forts Kearny and McPherson were 
the only military posts existing along this line of com- 
munication. Consequently new posts had to be established. 
The construction of these new defense stations was accom- 
plished with great difficulty. At each new post quarters and 
defenses had to be erected; hay and fuel had to be collected. 
Public transportation was inadequate for hauling these pro- 
visions. In some cases fuel and logs for building purposes 
had to be transported seventy-five miles.** Freighters re- 
turning from the west were pressed into service for long- 
distance hauling. Mowing machines belonging to local 
citizens were used for cutting hay for winter consumption. 
Most of the actual labor was done by soldiers. Contracts 
for the work could not be let because of the fact that labor- 
ers had to be guarded against the immediate peril of Indian 
attack. 

Besides the work of constructing new military posts, 
Colonel Livingston had to supervise the activity of the 


46Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, XLI, 
Part II, 691; see also Part I, 243-247; Grinnell, op. cit., p. 149. Dur- 
ing the time that General Mitchell was making this campaign, the 
Indians were in camp south of the Republican River. They un- 
duubtedly knew the location of the troops at all times. 

47Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, XLI, 
Part I, 825. 

48Q0fficial Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, XLI, 
Part I, 825. 
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soldiers in protecting the Overland Mail Company’s stages, 
from Little Blue station, Nebraska, to Julesburg, Colorado 
Territory. The Indians sometimes became so audacious in 
their raids that a mounted escort of one serg.. nt and ten 
men had to be furnished to each stage from Plum Creek 
to Cottonwood Springs. In addition to this guard duty 
and to the ordinary patrol work along the Overland road, 
detachments of soldiers constantly scouted the territory 
sixty to a hundred miles on either side of the Platte valley 
for hostilities.*® 

During the fall of 1864 there were no actual raids. 
The Indians hesitated to attack the soldiers unless they 
outnumbered them; and there were not enough soldiers 
to send an expedition against the camps of the hostile Sioux 
and Cheyennes. But the Indians did make continuous petty 
war. Late in the afternoon they would make a raid; the 
soldiers would start to follow them, but darkness would 
enable the Indians to scatter and avoid a conflict. These 
night raids were severe enough to cause Colonel Livingston 
to issue the following order to William Reynolds, General 
Superintendent of the Overland Stage Lines, on November 
27, 1864: 


In view of the frequent ambuscades by hostile 
Indians between this post (Fort Kearny) and Fort 
Cottonwood, and the fact that nearly all these hostile 
demonstrations occur after darkness, I deem it essential 
to the safety of the U. S. Mail and the lives of the 
passengers in your coaches that you make it incumbent 
on your division agent to run the coaches between 
this post and Fort Cottonwood by daylight. I respect- 
fully suggest the hour of four A.M. as a seasonable 
hour for departure of the coach from this point for the 
west, and three A.M. for the departure of the coach 
going eastward from Cottonwood.*° 


Following is a resume of the more important Indian 


490 fficial Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, XLI, 
Part I, 826, 829. 

50Oficial Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, XLI, 
Part I, 837. 
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attacks and of the military operations against the Indians 
in the fall of 1864: 

On September 20, a party of soldiers from Fort Mc- 
Pherson were sent out to gather plums for the sick in the 
hospital. About three miles from the fort they were sur- 
prised by a band of about seventy Indians. Four soldiers 
were killed; the rest succeeded in escaping to the fort. 
Troops in wagons were at once sent out to follow the trail. 
They found the bodies of the four soldiers. They had been 
scalped, and their bodies were mangled in a horrible man- 
ner. The soldiers were unable to find any signs of the 
Indians and returned to the fort.®! 

On September 29, a train of emigrants returning from 
the west, while encamped two miles west of Plum Creek, 
was attacked about eight o’clock in the evening. One white 
man was killed and two wounded. Captain Weatherwax, 
with forty men, immediately pursued the Indians. They 
followed them across the Platte, then the Indians scattered, 
and the trail was abandoned. 

On October 2, Captain Stevenson, of the First Nebraska 
Militia, with thirty men, started in pursuit of hostile Indi- 
ans reported on the Little Blue west of Pawnee station. 
He found the trail leading southwest and followed it. He 
was unable to overtake the Indians so returned to the post. 
Again on October 6, Captain Stevenson moved up Elk 
Creek, expecting to join Lieutenant Bremer from Little 
Blue station. The Indians had ambushed Lieutenant Bremer, 
killed him, and wounded one of his men. On the approach 
of Captain Stevenson’s force the Indians fled, scattering 
in such a manner that pursuit was impracticable. 

On October 12, the Overland Mail Company’s west- 
ward-bound coach was attacked about nine o’clock in the 
evening, by twenty-five Indians secreted in a deserted 
ranch eight miles west of Plum Creek. The first volley 
fired by the Indians killed one stage horse instantly. The 
coach stopped; the guard and the passengers used the 


51Andreas, op. cit., p. 1092; Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies, XLI, Part I, 246. 
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coach as protection and opened fire upon the Indians. After 
a desperate fight, which lasted two hours, the savages fled. 
There were two Indians killed and two white people 
wounded. A detachment of forty men, under Captain Ivory, 
was immediately sent out from Plum Creek. Captain Rib- 
ble, at Mullahla’s station, also sent out fifteen men to join 
Captain Ivory at Plum Creek. Captain Ribble’s detachment 
met sixty Indians; two soldiers were killed instantly; 
seven succeeded in reaching Plum Creek; the other six 
were cut off by forty warriors. They dismounted and 
fought their way back to Mullahla’s station, sheltering 
themselves behind their horses. The Indians lost three 
killed, one of them a chief who spoke broken English, and 
several others wounded. The soldiers’ loss was two killed, 
two wounded, two horses killed and ten disabled by wounds. 

On October 20, a band of two hundred Indians crossed 
the Platte River, about fifteen miles west of Alkali station. 
On the Overland Route they attacked a train, killed one 
emigrant, and ran off fifty head of oxen. Captain E. B. 
Murphy pursued them to Ash Hollow. His horses were 
in such poor condition that he had to return to the post. 
The Indians followed Captain Murphy back to Alkali sta- 
tion and attacked his post. They were repulsed. 

On October 22, Colonel Livingston ordered the prairie 
south of the Platte valley to be simultaneously fired from 
a point twenty miles west of Julesburg to a point ten 
miles east of Fort Kearny. The grass was destroyed in 
a continuous line of two hundred miles and extended south 
to the Republican River. This deprived the hostile Indians, 
south of the Platte, of forage for their stock and drove 
all the game south of the Republican. The prairie on the 
north side of the Platte valley was also burned from Mul- 
lahla’s station to a point twenty-five miles west of Jules- 
burg. The fire extended north in some instances one hun- 
dred fifty miles. This for a time checked these small 
attacks of the Indians, but in the month of November they 
were again committing depredations upon the Overland 
Route.®? 


520fficial Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, XLI, 
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On November 19, a band of one hundred Indians 
attacked a train four miles west of Plum Creek at five 
o’clock in the evening. Captain Majors with twelve soldiers 
went to the scene of the attack. At the approach of the 
soldiers the Indians drew up in line of battle across the 
road and awaited the soldiers. When the troops arrived 
within one thousand yards, the Indians charged them. The 
soldiers dismounted and by steady fire repulsed the attack, 
but not until the Indians had extended their line so as 
nearly to surround the soldiers. At the approach of Captain 
Weatherwax, with twenty-five men, the Indians retreated. 
The soldiers pursued them for seven miles into the bluffs, 
when it became so dark they could no longer follow the 
trails. 

On November 25, at nine o’clock in the evening, a west- 
bound coach was attacked four miles east of Plum Creek. 
Three passengers were wounded. Thirty mounted men were 
at once sent out from the post. The night was intensely 
dark, and no signs of the Indians could be found. 

Again on November 26, a train of five wagons and 
twenty men was attacked five miles east of Plum Creek by 
about seventy-five Indians. The men were poorly armed; 
they left the wagons and retreated to the post. Two of them 
were killed and six wounded. Thirty soldiers followed the 
savages to Spring Creek, a distance of sixteen miles. The 
Indians sheltered themselves in the deep ravines. A sharp 
fight ensued, but the Indians could not be dislodged from 
the canyons. The Indians’ loss was three killed, a number 
wounded and two horses killed. The soldiers had one man 
wounded and two horses killed. In their retreat the Indians 
abandoned one horse, a number of spears, and the two 
scalps they had taken from the murdered men.** 


530 fficial Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, XLI, 
Part I, 839, 840. 
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Nebraska State Historical Society in 1947 


James C. Olson 


The year 1947 has been one of great progress for the 
Nebraska State Historical Society. In particular the society 
has moved forward toward a goal whose achievement has 
long seemed virtually impossible of realization—the con- 
struction of a building of its own in which to house the trea- 
sures which keep alive the past of Nebraska and the West. 

The initial step was taken in 1943 when legislation, in- 
troduced by Senator Daniel Garber of Red Cloud, providing 
for a special levy to reimburse certain deficiencies in the 
permanent school fund, provided that all money collected in 
excess of that needed for these purposes would be used for 
the construction of an Historical Society building when 
specific appropriation was made therefor by the legislature. 
That appropriation was made this year by the 60th session 
of the Nebraska legislature. The action was recommended 
by Governor Dwight Griswold in his outgoing budget mes- 
sage and by Governor Val Peterson in his incoming budget 
message. Under the law $273,000, already accumulated, has 
been invested in United States Treasury bonds by the State 
Treasurer at the direction of your Executive Board. The 
levy in question will continue through the tax year 1947. 
Also in anticipation of the construction of a building, the 
Executive Board has invested $7,000 of the Society’s mis- 
cellaneous cash fund in United States Treasury bonds. 

In addition to making the appropriation noted above, 
the 60th session of the Legislature appropriated the amount 
requested by your Executive Board for the operation of the 
society during the biennium 1947-49. Including unexpended 
balances of $12,876.31, reappropriated, the total amount 
appropriated for current expenses was $67,226.31. In pre- 


1Read in part at the annual meeting of the Nebraska State Histor- 
ical Society held in Lincoln, Saturday, 18 October 1947. 
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paring the budget, your Superintendert and Executive Board 
were moved by the realization of the importance of keeping 
public expenditures at the lowest possible level during this 
period of inflation and by the further realization that costs 
must of necessity increase during periods in which every 
article or service an institution buys has increased in price. 

In addition to sound financial support from public sour- 
ces it is essential that the society be supported by a large 
and ever increasing membership. To this end a membership 
campaign has been begun under the direction of your Presi- 
dent’s membership committee consisting of Senator Arthur 
Carmody of Trenton, Mr. D. S. Dalbey of Beatrice, and Mr. 
A. R. Outhouse of Loup City. Although the campaign is 
just getting under way, the results so far are heartening 
and it is believed that the coming year will witness an un- 
precedented increase in the Society’s membership. The Sup- 
erintendent wants to take this opportunity to remind the 
members of the Society that the most effective way for the 
Society to increase its membership is through an active in- 
terest on the part of all its members. From 1 October 1946 
to 30 September 1947, the Society received 91 new annual 
members and one new life member, bringing the total mem- 
bership to 1,216. 

The program of bringing the history of Nebraska to the 
people of Nebraska has been steadily carried forward dur- 
ing the past year. The Superintendent’s weekly column, 
“Out of Old Nebraska,” distributed by the Nebraska Press 
Association, has been carried regularly by newspapers in 
all parts of the state. A partial check reveals that approxi- 
mately 80 newspapers carry the feature somewhat regular- 
ly and that it has appeared in approximately 145 newspa- 
pers. As a further means of bringing the history of the 
state to the people of the state, the Superintendent has 
made some 21 historical addresses during the past year, in- 
cluding six in Omaha, six in Lincoln and one each in Bea- 
trice, Columbus, Crawford, Hastings, Kearney, Nebraska 
City, Nehawka, Plattsmouth, and Wayne. In addition he 
has read papers at national historical gatherings in Colum- 
bus, Ohio and Glenwood Springs, Colorado. 
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The Superintendent is vitally concerned with the exten- 
sion of the teaching of state and local history in our schools. 
Tentative discussions have been engaged in with repre- 
sentatives of the Nebraska History Teachers Association 
regarding the possibility of organizing junior historical 
societies among our school children. As a means of provid- 
ing more adequate instructional materials the Historical 
Society is cooperating with the Visual Education Depart- 
ment of the University of Nebraska Extension Service in 
the preparation of film strips, motion pictures, and travel- 
ing museum exhibits dealing with the history of Nebraska 

The work of the library is one of the Society’s primary 
responsibilities, and although hampered by a shortage of 
personnel and working space we have made progress during 
the year toward a more useful organization of the library’s 
collections. As pointed out in the Superintendent’s last re- 
port the Society over the years has collected great quanti- 
ties of material not pertinent to the history of Nebraska or 
the West. In order to streamline the collection for more ef- 
ficient utilization it is necessary that this irrelevant mater- 
ial be eliminated. The inventory toward that end mentioned 
in the report for 1946 has been completed. A ruling from 
the Attorney General to the effect that the Society needs 
specific legislative authorization for the disposal of any ma- 
terial has made it necessary to discontinue this phase of 
the work until the matter can be considered by the legisla- 
ture. Despite this, however, considerable progress has been 
made toward reorganizing the library. The genealogy col- 
lection has been completely reorganized and has for the first 
time been provided with a working catalog. The cataloged 
section of the less used material now housed in the base- 
ment has been greatly enlarged. This has involved a great 
deal of shifting among shelves already crowded to capacity. 
Book plates have been placed in some 5,000 volumes of the 
cataloged collection. In the manuscript division work has 
been begun on the arranging, indexing, and cataloging of 
the Executive correspondence, one of the most important 
sources available for the history of Nebraska. Likewise, the 
indexing of the land office entry books has been begun. All 
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work in connection with the organization of the library has 
been pointed toward an eventual transfer of the collection to 
the new building. 

It is estimated that approximately 2,030 persons have 
done research in the library during the past year. In ad- 
dition, approximately 350 telephone inquiries were answer- 
ed and approximately 500 inquiries have been answered by 
mail. Some of these have been answered in the course of a 
few minutes, others have required the labor of several hours 
on the part of a trained researcher. During the year the libr- 
ary has accessioned a total of 213 volumes, of which 46 were 
purchased, 60 received in exchange for our publications, and 
107 received as gifts. A total of 860 books have been catalog- 
ed, and one part time worker in the bindery has bound or re- 
paired 520 volumes. Several hundred miscellaneous pamph- 
lets have been organized and placed in pamphlet boxes. 

Two significant additions were made to the manuscript 
collection last year: 1) the correspondence files kept by 
Dwight Griswold during his three terms as Governor, and 
2) the files of the Nebraska Advisory Defense Committee. 

In the newspaper department a total of 378 Nebraska 
newspapers are now regularly being received. These may be 
described as follows: 


Daily newspapers _.... sical tih sips sai hatieciinaati 24 
Weekly newspapers -.......................---.--------------- 284 
Tri-weekly or twice a week -...............-----..-..------- 5 
Agricultural publications —......-.--...- 7 
College and High School 16 
ESE eee ee 9 
rage and Professional ——..................... 23 
EER ee Oe ee 10 


A total of 425 volumes of newspapers have been bound 
during the year. In the photograph department the Society 
has received as gifts a total of 64 prints and 15 negatives. 

Donors of books and pamphlets include the following: 


Don Carter, Lincoln 
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Cornelius J. Claassen, Omaha 

H. M. Cox, Lincoln 

Dr. Gladys Kindred Dolan, Jerseyville, Illinois 

Mrs. Joseph Evans, Memphis, Tennessee 

Mrs. Paul Ernst, Carl J. Ernst and Mrs. M. G. 
Mills, Columbia, Missouri 

Charles W. Haas, Lincoln 

Hastings Public Library, Hastings 

Rev. Harry E. Hess, Norfolk 

A. T. Hill, Lincoln 

Mamie Meredith, Lincoln 

Sam Miller, Lincoln 

Mrs. Frank Pilger, Lincoln 

Althea Seamark, Lincoln 

Irene Williams, Lincoln 

Silas Wixson, Lincoln 


Donors of photographs include: 


Dr. Glen Auble, Ord 

Mrs. E. S. Clements, El Cajon, California 

F. M. Coil, Lincoln 

Gold and Co., Lincoln 

Arthur M. Hyde, Olivet, Michigan 

Theodore Jorgensen, Lincoln 

Merrill J. Mattes, Omaha 

Clyde Porter, Kansas City, Missouri 

Public Buildings Administration, Washington 
D. C. 

Mrs. B. A. Rose, Burwell 

Clarence Schultz, Beatrice 

Lamont L. Stephens, Loup City 


After an interruption of five years resulting from the 
war the Society again was able to conduct an archeological 
field trip during the year. In August and September, Mr. A. 
T. Hill, Director of the Museum, supervised excavations 
conducted on Medicine Creek, north of Cambridge, in co- 
operation with the Missouri River Basin Archeological Sur- 
vey of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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The museum continues to be the Society’s principal at- 
traction and the past year was one of the best years in our 
history in so far as the number of persons visiting the mu- 
seum is concerned. It is estimated that during the year ap- 
proximately 147,621 persons viewed the collection. By ac- 
tual count over an extended period it has been found that 
less than one third of the visitors register. The total num- 
ber registering was 49,207. Of these, 15,378 were from out 
of the state. In addition, a total of 474 registrants represent- 
ed 40 foreign countries. Among the states outside Nebraska 
having the largest number of registrants were: Iowa, 2,438; 
Kansas, 1,907; Illinois, 1,539; Missouri, 1,242; California, 
1,168 ; Colorado, 673; Michigan, 498; Minnesota, 475; Ohio, 
445; South Dakota, 437; Wisconsin, 402; Indiana, 349. 
Among the territories and foreign countries having the 
heaviest registration were: Canada, 190; England, 20; 
China, 13; Alaska, 12; Panama, 11; Czechoslovakia, 11. 

A total of 229 articles were added to the collection as 
gifts from 52 separate donors as follows: 


Henry Angelino, Lincoln 

Albert Arms, Dunning 

Mrs. H. J. Bayha, Niobrara 

Dr. A. E. Bennett, Omaha 

Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Bourne, Lincoln 

Mrs. Claude Spearman Carpenter, Crookston, 
Minnesota 

Don Carter, Lincoln 

Clair L. Chism, Humboldt 

Earl Crull, Lincoln 

A. J. Dike, McCook 

Hugh S. Dillon, Lincoln 

Mrs. Gladys Kindred Dolan, Meadow Grove 

Ray Elam, Lincoln 

Mrs. Elias Essay, Alliance 

Maude Hammond Fling, Lincoln 

L. M. Gates, Lincoln 

Max Geller, Lincoln 

Walter Grueber, Lincoln 

Ray Hamman, Milford 
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Mrs. Elsie Hanson, Cambridge 

Aurel M. Hare, Kansas City, Missouri 
Laura B. Hartzell, Lincoln 

Marlin Kroger, Lincoln 

Mary Headrick, Lincoln 

A. T. Hill, Lincoln 

N. P. Jensen, Lincoln 

Grace M. Johnson, Springfield 
Raymond Klusman, Lincoln 

Fred Seacrest, Lincoln 

Allen E. Lowell, Jr., Lincoln 

W. S. Madden, Pawnee City 
Maynetta Marks, Lincoln 

Mrs. M. T. Maze, Lincoln 
Northwestern Iron and Metal Co., Lincoln 
Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Osborn, Lincoln 
Charles Osborne, Hastings 

Mrs. Margaret F. Packard, Lincoln 
Walter Pebler, Lincoln 

Katherine Phelps, Bellevue 

Ralph E. Powell, Lincoln 

George L. Santo, Lincoln 

Mrs. William E. Schultz, Lincoln 

Dr. James L. Sellers, Lincoln 

Ruth Sheldon, Washington, D. C. 
Robert D. Stabler Club, Omaha 
Grace D. Stilwell, Long Beach, California 
F. M. Torrence Family, Marshalltown, Iowa 
Charles B. Towle, Lincoln 

Henry F. Turner, Macy 

Frederick Weinard, Illinois 


Membership Report 


The following persons joined the Society between 1 
October 1946 and 30 September 1947, as indicated: 


LIFE MEMBER 
SHERMAN 
Loup City 

A. R. Outhouse 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS 


NEBRASKA 
ADAMS 
Hastings 
Wehrman, Lawson J. 


BOONE 
Cedar Rapids 


Orshek, Mrs. George W. 


BURT 
Oakland 
Peden, F. E. 


BUTLER 
Beliwood 
O’Connor, Rev. D. B. 


CASS 
Nehawka 
Wolph, Miss Evelyn L. 
CHASE 
Wauneta 
Resler, Bruce E. 
CHERRY 


Simeon 
Reece, Charles S. 


CHEYENNE 
Sidney 
Merrick, Eldred B. 


CLAY 


Clay Center 


Eller, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 


DAKOTA 
South Souix City 
Swett, E. N. 


DAWSON 
Lexington 
Anderson, Alva T. 
Olsson, Mrs. Jos. L. 


DODGE 
Fremont 
Junior High School Library 





DOUGLAS 
Omaha 

Compton, L. P. 
Ellsworth, Emma M. 
Fricke, E. A. 
Greisen, Carl L. 
Hansen, W. Irving 
Hansen, Walter A. 
Hosman, E. M. 


McDonald, William E., Jr. 


Morse, Mrs. Ruth P. 
Shoemaker, E. L. 
Smith, Mrs. B. B., Sr. 


Steinberg, Mrs. Grace Pool 


Wiles, Mrs. T. F. 
Votava, Joseph T. 


FRONTIER 
Maywood 
Perkin, Boyd 


GRANT 
Hyannis 


Hager, Mrs. Helen Lynch 


HAMILTON 
Aurora 


Refshauge, P. J. 


HITCHCOCK 
Trenton 
Trenton Public Library 


KEARNEY 

Minden 
Binderup, V. W. 

KEITH 

Ogallala 
Goodall, Robert A. 
Harney, John A. 
Kroth, J. S. 


McGinley, Gerald J. 
Peterson, Bernie 


Richardson, Daniel S. 


LANCASTER 
Lincoln 
Aeschbacher, William 
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Cooper, Paul L. 

Davis, Thomas M. 
Dick, Everett N. 
Magee, Mrs. Nellie T. 
Pound, Louise 

Strain, T. B. 

Virtue, G. O. 

Wiedman, Mrs. Earl V. 


LINCOLN 
North Platte 
Rasmusson, R. D. 


MERRICK 

Central City 
Crosbie, Milo H. 

Silver Creek 


Imm, J. W. 
NEMAHA 
Auburn 
Boyd, Robert Catron 


OTOE 
Nebraska City 
McNeel, Grant 


PHELPS 
Funk 
Just, Harold 


PLATTE 
Columbus 
Sheldon, C. C. 


ROCK 
Bassett 
Rock County High School 


SALINE 
Crete 
Rossman, Kenneth 


SCOTTS BLUFF 
Minatare 
Curtis, Earl G. 


THAYER 

Carleton 
Bryant, James H. 
Holsinger, Frank 


VALLEY 
Ord 
Craig, Mrs. Ralph 


WEBSTER 
Guide Rock 
Lamb, O. C. 
Inavale 
Peterson, Miss Hilda O. 


OUT OF STATE 


CALIFORNIA 
Bishop 
Tockey, O. L. 
Los Angeles 
Phillips, E, Bryant 
West Los Angeles 
Avey, Mrs. Nellie 


COLORADO 
Denver 
Stratton, Mrs. Anna 


CONNECTICUT 
Willimantic 
Peters, Mrs. Laura 
ILLINOIS 
Bloomington 
Sherman, W. A. 
Highland Park 
Creigh, Thomas 
Peoria 
Whisenand, Mrs. J. W. 
West Chicago 


Morton, Mark 
Wood River 
Johnson, Joseph O. 
IOWA 
Des Moines 
Rolfe, Harry 
Shenandoah 
Olson, Axel B. 
Wellman 


Hartzler, J. D. 
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MICHIGAN OKLAHOMA 
Ann Arbor Tulsa 
University of Michigan Trickett, Dean 
Library at SOUTH DAKOTA 
aren Edgemont 
Nelson, H. 0. Kerr, Mrs. C. H. 
MINNESOTA TENNESSEE 
Minneapolis Pittsburg Landing 
Barnes, Mrs. Jennie W. Mattison, Ray H. 
Black, Mr. and Mrs. Oz 
Fredericks, Dr. G. M. WYOMING 
Seaberg, Dr. John A. Cheyenne 
University of Minnesota Deming, William C. 
Library 
OHIO 
Columbus 


Ohio State University Library 


Deceased Members 


Dr. Frances Long, Santa Barbara, California 
Fred Eastman, Omaha 

F. H. Tucker, Lincoln 

Richard Harvey Fair, Omaha 

Albert Lamborn Green, Beatrice 

T. F. Wiles, Omaha 

Joe E. Gunnerson, Aurora 

Dr. R. W. Eaton, Omaha 

R. C. Imm, Silver Creek 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


Nathan J. Gold, Treasurer 
(This report includes only the Society’s Miscellaneous 
Cash fund. It does not include the funds appropriated by 
the legislature.) 
Miscellaneous Cash in Bank October 1, 1946_..__.. 
Cash Receipts October 1, 1946 to October 1, 1947 


$6,840.26 
2,540.96 


$9,381.22 
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Cash Disbursements October 1, 1946 to October 


S Seen 8,228.30 
Balance in Bank October 1, 1947__..................... $1,152.92 
CASH RECEIPTS: 
Membership Dues (Annual) -.............-.....----...-- $ 1,341.13 
Membership Dues (Life)... 100.00 
Archeological Memberships._.............-.........-. 50 
SEES ER ee ve 237.65 
EAE LITT EAST, SO LO RT 103.79 
Fees for Affidavits... Lidiceteiabeenien 17.05 
EEE EM AY Rn noe Enea 480.00 
EEA ny ere ea es A 55.50 
N. S. D. N. Share of 1946 Annual Meeting... 7.21 
1946 Annual Meeting (Receipts for Luncheon 
and Dinner Tickets)... 181.85 
SI Pisin sacceniennindcieslesiltinantinins 16.27 
_ a $ 2,540.96 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
Salaries and Services Rendered... $ 177.60 
SEMEL EE Se 95.41 
EEE SSE CR See REY 9.50 
ETE ae ae Tee, ae 84.00 
LES ER Oe CES eRe 149.82 
A Re OS GS: SD 8.50 
EEE ae eee ET 172.15 
SE or 311.95 
ELE ALT 10.00 
SS RTE A ea er ae 1.35 
On 7,083.94 
kT a ee 183.08 
Miscellaneous Expense................................-..--- 41.00 


Be rstinetcseniaint $ 8,228.30 








Book Reviews 


Government Schools and Economic Progress. By Evelyn 
C. Adams. (New York: King’s Crown Press, 1947. 
122 pp. Introduction by John Collier, bibliography, and 
index. $2.25.) 


Here is a conscientiously documented and modestly 
presented historical sketch of our confused and often in- 
consistent efforts to bring a few hundred thousand Ameri- 
can primitives into harmony with present-day technologi- 
cal civilization. During the colonial prelude, covering two- 
thirds of the four and a half centuries involved, three di- 
verse and realistic programs were developed by Spain, 
France, and England. To the first two nations, Indians were 
economically essential, while English colonists aimed chiefly 
to extend their settlements by purchase of tribal land and 
removal westward of a reluctant population. Values in native 
culture were ignored, and the desires of the original in- 
habitants ruthlessly overridden in the struggle for gain, al- 
though conversion to Christianity was often cited by the 
conquerors as a leading motive. “Under Colonial tutelage 
some Indians became literate, some were converted, and a 
few became missionaries to their people.” 

Mrs. Adams places the period of partial government 
responsibility, after the new-born United States took over, 
from 1776 to 1870. At this time teachers maintained by con- 
gressional funds were stationed among frontier tribes pri- 
marily to serve as diplomatic agents. The administration of 
Indian affairs was first placed in the War Department and 
transferred to a new Department of the Interior in 1840. 
Military control being found unsatisfactory, both because of 
its cost and its inhumanity, and mass removal becoming im- 
possible as white settlement spread rapidly to the Pacific, the 
reservation system emerged along with President Grant’s 
“peace policy,” planned to achieve civilization and ultimate 
citizenship. 

{ 272 } 
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Following the early appropriation of a “civilization 
fund” of ten thousand dollars for instruction in letters and 
manual training, a more promising chapter opened in 1870 
with the first regular annual appropriation for Indian 
schools. (The initial hundred thousand rose by 1945 to eleven 
and a quarter million dollars, inclusive of some tribal funds.) 
Brief trial was made under President Grant of the experi- 
ment of assigning each reservation to a single religious 
denomination, with the privilege of appointing the agent, 
who at that time was given almost dictatorial powers. 

Boarding schools were now the preferred type, and 
Captain Pratt’s great school opened in 1879 in Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Pennsylvania, remained for long the leader in this 
field, opening the eyes of the general public to the potentiali- 
ties of the despised “savages,” and helping to awaken par- 
ents to the stern fact that their future hung upon mastery 
of the “white man’s way” by the new generation. This 
lesson had already been learned by mature prisoners of war 
under the Captain’s benevolent guidance at Fort Marion, 
Florida. However, this writer fails to state Pratt’s funda- 
mental position in determined opposition to segregation of 
Indians, and his active encouragement of graduates who 
desired to mingle with men of other racial origins in a varie- 
ty of occupations, rather than return to a depressing reser- 
vation environment as “missionaries of civilization.” About 
this time, school attendance was made compulsory, and in 
1891 a few children were enrolled in regular public schools 
along with those of their neighbors. Within a few years 
more than half were so placed, a trend strongly favored by 
those seeking the early and full integration of Indians into 
the general population. 

The last forty pages of this book are devoted to a highly 
commendatory report on important developments following 
the publication of the “Meriam Report” on a non-partisan 
survey of the entire Indian situation. Secretary of the Inter- 
ior Ray Lyman Wilbur, 1929-1933, proposed to eliminate 
the Indian office within about 25 years, transferring certain 
of its services to other government agencies. Something was 
done in the way of improving the diet in government schools 
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and lightening the undue load of student labor through the 
employment of some unskilled workers and installment of 
machinery. Every student above the fourth grade devoted 
half the day to the performance of routine duties in the 
house, farm or dairy. In view of the non-taxable status of 
much Indian-held land, federal tuition rates were increased 
for Indian pupils in public schools. Specialists were employ- 
ed to improve the services, and opportunities for higher ed- 
ucation provided for the more promising and ambitious 
young people who wished to advance beyond the high school. 

The “Indian Re-organization Act” passed in 1934, soon 
after Harold L. Ickes became Secretary of the Interior and 
John Collier Commisioner of Indian Affairs, terminated 
individual allotment of land still held tribally on the ground 
that such allotments had usually ended in transfer of the 
land to non-Indians, established a revolving credit fund, and 
set up machinery for limited self-government, where a ma- 
jority of the tribe voted approval of the act. It established 
many new community day schools, raised living standards 
and reduced by half the Indian death rate. “A decade of ef- 
fort,” concludes Mrs. Adams, “has brought extraordinary 
achievement.” She appears, however, to minimize the fact 
of constant and strongly supported criticism of the Collier 
program, both in and outside of Congress, mainly on the 
ground of its tendency to fix the status of the Indian on a 
more or less permanent basis as a minority racial group, 
subsidized and supervised by the federal government. The 
stressing of traditional beliefs and practices, in most cases 
already moribund, inevitably antagonized mission interests. 

The present reviewer wishes to note two important 
omissions in Mrs. Adams’ otherwise generally accurate and 
fair survey: 1) she makes only casual mention of the con- 
tinual admixture of genes over many generations, leading to 
the impressive fact that from a third to a half or even more 
of our so-called “Indians” are actually persons of mixed 
ancestry, many with more European than aboriginal for- 
bears, and 2) she fails to state that from a very early date 
the more intelligent natives foresaw the doom of the ancient 
culture and advocated the adoption of the new techniques 
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as their only chance of survival. As long ago as the eighteen- 
eighties, to my personal knowledge, most parents among the 
lately conquered Sioux sent their children willingly to home 
schools, and urgently asked for more and better schooling 
as provided by treaty. The immediate trend among the 
younger generation of Indians, greatly accelerated by events 
of a World War in which they played an active part, would 
seem to lie in a vigorous demand for freedom from federal 
wardship and control, and full acceptance as citizens and 
fellow-Americans without social or political discrimination. 


Northampton, Massachusetts Elaine Goodale Eastman 


Corn Country. By Homer Croy. (New York: Duell, Sloan, 
and Pearce, 1947. viii + 325 pp. Index. $3.50.) 


Last winter readers of Harper’s, True, The Saturday 
Evening Post, the Reader’s Digest, and a host of other maga- 
zines might well have begun to suspect that Homer Croy had 
spent the summer visiting the home folks back in Missouri, 
with a few side trips to Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, and other 
midwestern states. Come to find out, that is exactly what he 
had been doing. It also developed that he had been writing 
a book on the side. 

Corn Country probably is the most lighthearted of all 
the books in the American Folkways series, and certainly 
one of the most entertaining. It is a book about the land, the 
crops, and most of all, the people—the early pioneers, their 
grandsons and great grandsons. It is difficult to say, though, 
just what manner of book it is. Much of its subject matter 
is historical, yet the approach certainly is not that of the 
historian. If it didn’t somehow seem out of place in describ- 
ing Homer Croy’s folksy style, the word reportage might 
provide an appropriate designation. Perhaps it is best to 
describe the book simply as observations of a local boy who 
made good in the big city, but who never quite got over his 
love for the land from which he came. 

The chapter most illustrative of the author’s method is 
the one on Abraham Lincoln’s Iowa farm. The approach is 
not through Lincoln at all, but through Martin H. Hansen 
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who now owns the land. We learn that he bought it in 1929 
for $105 an acre, that he wouldn’t take $120 for it now, that 
he had 40 acres in corn and the rest mostly in oats, and that 
despite the fact that it had never been looked upon as much 
of a farm he was making it pay. We learn, too, that about 
50 people a year visit the farm, and that Mr. Hansen thinks, 
“Tt’s quite a nice thing to say you own the Abraham Lincoln 
farm.” 

The serious student of the Midwest will find much to 
quarrel with in Mr. Croy’s presentation. He will protest the 
inclusion of accounts of Hiram Scott, Hugh Glass, Suzan 
Hale, and the deepwell diggers of western Nebraska in a 
discussion of the corn belt; he will be disappointed in the 
casual treatment given such important subjects as immigra- 
tion, the speech of the country, and the basic facts of its 
economic development ; and, at the end, he may be more than 
a little irritated when, in turning to the index, he finds that 
it, like the book itself, was intended to entertain first, and to 
inform only incidentally. 

Viewed as entertainment, however, the book is excel- 
lent, and the general reader—if such there be—should be 
able to while away a long winter evening very pleasantly 
with it. 


Nebraska State Historical Society James C. Olson 


Rocky Mountain Tales. Edited by Levette J. Davidson and 
Forrester Blake. (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1947. xiv + 302 pp. $3.00.) 


Rocky Mountain Tales is not an anthology of short 
stories by Colorado writers. It is a book for active folklorists 
or social historians, and it is also a rich mine for general 
readers. Tall tales and reminiscences and sketches of the old 
West, resurrected after vigilant canvassing of available 
sources, are its major content. Short introductions provide 
these with their appropriate settings. The special qualities 
of the book are its folk flavors and its vitality. As to be ex- 
pected of a volume concerning old Colorado days, it has to 
do with gold seekers, cowboys, sheep herders, tenderfeet and 
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their ilk. Yet it is not of the staple stuff of “Westerns”. Hell- 
raising bad men, stage coach robberies, Indian fights, 
schoolteachers from the East, desperado heroes and master- 
ful sheriffs are not in the foreground. Instead, the editors, 
L. J. Davidson, chairman of the English Department of 
Denver University, and his colleague Forrester Blake have 
assembled an astonishing mass of material that suggests the 
life, customs, conditions and general human ways of frontier 
times. The reminiscences and folk yarns of the collection are 
no doubt .as representative as such a miscellany, recovered 
from so wide an exploration of sources, could be. A good 
descriptive name for it might be Flavor and Tradition of 
Old Colorado. 

The locale of the tales stretches from the Yellowstone, 
Bitterroot and Bear Tooth mountain ranges, the Tetons and 
Big Horns down to the mesa country, the New Mexican 
plateaus and the Texas plains. A reader carries away a sense 
not only of the Rockies with their granite peaks and can- 
yons but of the general landscape, its geological and botani- 
cal features, its timber, sage brush, buffalo and bunch grass, 
and its abundant game. 

The editors have harvested their materials from old 
letters, personal documents, yellowed newspaper pages, edi- 
torial comment, lives of old timers, reports of official ex- 
ploring parties, and from reminiscences and other contribu- 
tions to magazines. They express especial indebtedness to the 
Western History collection of the Denver Public Library and 
the Library of the Historical Society of Colorado. Some au- 
thentic figures such as “Old Jim Bridger,” Buffalo Bill, Kit 
Carson and Tom Horn, about whom lore clusters, appear in 
it as do lesser known historical characters and hunters, trap- 
pers, Indian fighters, explorers and prospectors. Last but 
far from least is the Pike’s Peak Prevaricator, Sergeant O’- 
Brien, who won deserved celebrity through his amazing 
yarns of the later 70’s and the earlier 80’s. 

Perhaps it is better not to read such a book consecutive- 
ly but to try chance spots. The opening chapter tells of Jim 
Bridger and reproduces some of his stories. A chapter entit- 
led Fandango and Fofarraw deals with the region west of 
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the Colorado Divide. A few excerpted passages tell of early 
Spanish explorers. Some tales are tragic, but this is the 
exception. A fandango or general dance at Taos has full- 
length description, and a boisterous event it is. Stories of 
the Spanish Peaks are included and legends of the Purga- 
toire river. 

The chapter entitled Overland Trails takes the reader 
over extensive areas, those of the Santa Fe Trail and Raton 
Pass, Echo Canyon, the Mormon and Bozeman Trails, the 
Snake river flats and the Oregon Trail. A glance at the con- 
tents of the chapter reveals accounts of pioneers crossing 
the plains, of hostile and friendly Indians, cattle freighters, 
the mountain road to Central City, fires on the plains, and 
impromptu justice. A succeeding chapter, Rocky Mountain 
Gold, teils of prospectors, reminiscences of the first Mrs. H. 
A. W. Tabor, and of the rush for gold to Cripple Creek. Or 
one can read of buried treasure, a lucky strike, and the lost 
mine of Cache La Poudre. Outlaw bands and robberies of 
currency or of gold dust play a part too. Some of the most 
interesting in this and other parts of the book are the yarns 
told for the benefit of tourists and greenhorns. 

The pages on Frontier Towns revive for the reader their 
main streets, stage stations and trading posts. Boom towns 
arose over night, had their day, and then mostly vanished. 
Others such as Denver, starting it may be less promisingly, 
prospered mightily. The life of these places, their town 
characters, early journalism, grasshopper invasions, fire 
fightings and the like stimulated many tall yarns. The Open 
Range introduces another group of narratives. Here figure 
stockmen, cowpunching camps, roundups, stampedes, cattle 
rustlers, Indians, wild horses, horse thieves, and the inevit- 
able warfare between cowmen and sheepmen. 

To the present reviewer, the chapter telling of Ser- 
geant John T. O’Brien of the U. S. Signal Service, the Pike’s 
Peak Prevaricator, and of Balaam his mule, is one of the 
most fascinating. The Sergeant arrived in January, 1876, 
to take over the Pike’s Peak weather station. His account in 
at the Peak that year was printed in newspapers every- 
the Pueblo Chieftain of the terrible raid of hundreds of rats 
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where. Later he wrote of a tremendous snowdrift, a 
volcanic eruption, and other happenings. He wrote on and 
off for several years, was reprinted widely, and made a 
great reputation. O’Brien left the signal service about 1887. 
The final pages of Rocky Mounta‘n Tales concern themselves 
with Unnatural Natural History, recounting yarns such as 
those of auriferous fish yellowish from gold stowed away a- 
bout their gills. An amazing collection of snake stories is in- 
cluded but other animate creatures play a part too. Among 
them are the fictional Tripodero and the corkscrew-shaped 
Augerino, the latter a malevolent creature whose activity 
is to let water out of irrigation ditches. 

Rocky Mountain Tales will delight those who find plea- 
sure in a recreation of the atmosphere of the Old West. 


Lincoln Louise Pound 


Selected Letters of William Allen White. Edited by Walter 
Johnson. (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1947. 
viii + 460 pp. Introduction and index. $3.75.) 


A volume of selected letters by William Allen White is 
certain to be welcomed by a large reading public. Professor 
Johnson, who has so recently published a life of the noted 
editor and author, is especially fitted to select the letters 
that are of greatest interest. A few of the letters have pre- 
viously been published in connection with White’s activities 
at the time they were written, but with very few exceptions 
the letters included are here published for the first time. 

The letters were written during the last forty-five 
years of White’s iife. They are addressed to seven Presi- 
dents, numerous high officials, senators, congressmen, gov- 
ernors, publishers, authors, educators, students, neighbors 
and friends. The letters thus reveal White’s very broad 
acquaintance and his wide diversity of interests. If one 
theme is more prominent in these letters than the many 
others it is politics. White was always active in city, county, 
state and national politics, and no issue missed his atten- 
tion. He took an active stand not only in editorial comment 
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but by general correspondence to control the official agents 
of public policy. In his good natured and clever way White 
often differed with his correspondents on the topics dis- 
cussed. The stimulus of personal differences sometimes 
produced the sage’s most concise philosophy and his most 
brilliant phrases. 

Some of his hardest thinking was devoted to the pro- 
gressive movement. He wrote Theodore Roosevelt, Septem- 
ber 24, 1913, that if he was not prepared to run again in 
1916 they had better abandon thought of an independent 
ticket. When Roosevelt condemned the West for not sup- 
porting Hughes in 1916 White called him “crazy” and “wild 
as a bed bug,” assuring him that Sallie (Mrs. White) voted 
for Wilson although she disliked Wilson’s foreign policy. 

Concerning his political convictions he wrote to Charles 
E. Morgan in 1930, “I suppose I have two or three strong 
political convictions: first, a thorough distrust of the pro- 
letariat when it is organized on its own exclusive basis; 
second, a thorough distrust of the plutocracy when it is 
organized or when it tries to influence the political activi- 
ties of the middle class. I distrust the proletariat because it 
is ignorant and selfish, and the plutocracy because it is 
cunning and greedy....I feel...that...the middle class 
will be able to protect the proletartiat from destruction 
through its own ignorance and the plutocracy from destroy- 
ing society through plutocratic greed.”” He expected that a 
large part of the proletariat could be assimilated into the 
middle class through the improvement of their economic 
condition and better educational opportunities. 

Again he pointed out “that from forty to sixty percent 
of the power of the presidential office is not in administra- 
uon but of morals, political and spiritual leadership, quit 
apart from party responsibility ... He has to guide a peo- 
ple in the greatest adventure ever undertaken on this plan- 
et. For without leaders the people grow blind, and without 
vision the people perish.” 

He was disappointed that our government placed sucn 
tremendous safeguards around invested dollars and did 
uot establish corresponding duties and responsibilities for 
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the beneficiaries. He thus foresaw a struggle for a new 
economic equality among men. “We have secured for hu- 
manity religious equality founded upon the open Bible, and 
freedom of thought and political equality through the bal- 
lot, and educational equality through the public schools. 
Each of these rights, which are really equalities, has come 
after a definite struggle. Now we are up against the strug- 
gle for economic equality, and the clash is coming quickly; 
in terms of decades rather than centuries between the com- 
munists who will guarantee economic equality to all with- 
out individual liberty, on the one hand, and, on the other 
hand, capitalism which must give the individual a certain 
minimum of economic equality if he is ready and willing to 
work, and at the same time give him liberty to rise above 
the minimum by whatever qualities of industry, energy, 
talent or genius he may possess.” 

On the depression in 1936 he wrote: “we did enlarge 
the middle class, bringing privileges to millions in the first 
two decades of the century who were underprivileged, but 
we did not knock down the ears of the big crooks and they 
played hell with our civilization in the third decade and 
here we are.” 

“The trouble with our beloved party is that it is shot 
through with plutocratic conquest. If it can get rid of that 
the party will revive. But it cannot live with fatty degen- 
eration of the heart.” 

Some of White’s brightest statements may be the most 
misleading. Of the America First Committee and the Com- 
mittee to Defend America ...he wrote: “But the course of 
neither group could have stopped the war. It was in the 
stars.” White’s own actions and writing indicate that he 
held wars to be man made. Try as he would he could not 
satisfy both groups, and his own committee would have 
no truckling to isolationists. These letters repeatedly show 
White’s effort to retain contact and friendship with those 
who differed from him. He laid great store on liberty and 
freedom of expression. Perhaps his happiest wisecrack was: 
“Liberty is the only thing you cannot have unless you are 
willing to give it to others.” 
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Excellent as White was as essayist, story writer and 
biographer the warm glow of his personality and friend- 
ship shows through his letters. 


University of Nebraska J. L. Sellers 


The Progressive Movement of 1924. By Kenneth Campbell 
MacKay. (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1947. iii + 298 pp. Notes, appendix, bibliography, and 
index. $3.75.) 


In the election of 1924, nearly five million voted for 
Robert M. LaFollette, who ran for the presidency of the 
United States as an independent Progressive. This vol- 
ume is a study of the forces which brought the Progressives 
together and their contribution to the American political 
scene in 1924. 

The author presents the thesis that the progressive 
movement in 1912 was a “noisy crusade” that appealed to 
all classes of voters, but that the last stand in 1924 was “a 
grim attempt to establish a party of farmers and workers.” 
Chief support for the ticket, headed by Robert M. LaFol- 
\ette and Burton K. Wheeler, came from the farm organi- 
gations, the railway brotherhood, and the Socialists. These 
groups were aided by religious organizations, intellectuals, 
and young liberals. Communists were excluded from the 
work of organization. In the beginning, none of the groups 
supporting LaFollette and Wheeler had a definite policy 
of action, but all groups had a common enemy in the “un- 
holy alliance” of Big Business and the Harding-Coolidge 
administration. Most of the task of organizing was carried 
out by the Socialist party and the Committee of Forty-Eight. 
The latter was established in 1920. Out of these two groups, 
aided by the Railway Brotherhood, the Committee for Pro- 
gressive Political Action was established. The. CPPA con- 
ducted the campaign in 1924. 

The Progressive movement of 1924 was linked to the 
movement of 1912, just as the latter went back to Populism 
for its roots. A more significant place was sought for the 
common man in American life. LaFollette and Wheeler 
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made an excellent team to strike against privilege and mon- 
opoly. There was a genuine fear among the Progressives 
that intolerance would destroy procedures in the United 
States. In 1921 the Progressives had been inspired by the 
success of the National Progressive Party in the Canadian 
elections. Some hoped that a third party patterned along 
the lines of the British Labour Party might be formed in 
the United States. LaFollette ended this hope by accepting 
the invitation of the CPPA to run for the presidency only 
as an independent. 

The first three chapters of this book add very little to 
historical knowledge. In chapter I the author, borrowing 
heavily from Crowly, Ostrogorski, Chamberlain, Ickes, and 
White, discusses the theoretical political position of a third 
party. In chapters II and III, salient, but often extreme, 
examples of the causes for agrarian and labor discontent 
are given. The remaining nine chapters deal largely with 
leaders, the problem of organization, and the causes for the 
defeat of the movement. Considerable space is given to the 
campaign of the opposition parties. Some slight evidence 
is shown that ties the issues of 1924 to the election issues 
in 1932. 

The author presents in an excellent manner the tasks 
encountered in organizing and guiding a third party. Party 
organization was faulty and the leadership irresponsible. 
Geography worked against the Progressives and few news- 
papers supported their cause. Financial support was poor. 
Labor leaders were still lukewarm to the old parties. State 
laws and unpopular court decisions made it hard to get 
candidates on the state ballots. The Socialists feared losing 
their party identity. The Republican party dodged the main 
issues, but played up the “link with Moscow,” the attack 
on the Court, and the dangers of governmental ownership. 

The author has made a valuable contribution, but more 
information is needed before a-final treatise on the election 
of 1924 can be presented. More studies must be made of 
the Progressive leaders and a more thorough examination 
of state election statistics is needed. More attention should 
have been given by the author to historical method. Who 
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is the historian of the Democratic Party mentioned on page 
108? How can the inconsistent placing of the footnote num- 
ber on pages 194-195 be excused? Snap judgments, as in 
the evaluation of the Klan on page 101 in the defeat of the 
Democratic Party, cannot hold. Nor does the frequent use 
of such expressions as “sordid” or “craven” give confidence 
to the reviewer. 


Kansas State College A. Bower Sageser 


The Teton Mountains, Their History and Tradition. By 
Nolie Mumey. (Denver: The Artcraft Press, 1947. 
xxiii + 462 pp. Illustrations, notes, bibliography, and 
index.) 


The Teton Mountains is a handsomely bound book, pro- 
fusely illustrated, but with no map whatever of that famous 
region in northwestern Wyoming, without which the reader 
will be quite lost. The later chapters seem to be essentially 
sound, but the bulk of the story, dealing with the fur trade 
era, is careless work. The author’s fur trade history is 
superficial, disjointed, repetitious, and riddled with inac- 
curacies, misstatements, discrepancies and contradictions. 
It is not clear how he could do such a mammoth research 
job as his bibliography seems to represent, and still manage 
such an inadequate interpretation. What is clear is that the 
definitive history of the Teton region is still to be written. 

A typical error is Dr. Mumey’s use of the term “Teton- 
wan,” page 9. According to Hodge’s Handbook of American 
Indians the term does not apply to white emigrants at all. 
“Titonwan” or “dwellers on the prairie” is the name which 
the Teton Dakota Sioux applied to themselves. Dr. Mumey’s 
assumption that the Teton Indians lived near the Tetons, 
solely because of the identical names, is a fair criterion of 
the value of the book for reference purposes. 

The book is badly disorganized. Discussion of various 
personalities, expeditions and events is repeated, with only 
slight variations, again and again under separate chapter 
headings. The general chronological sequence is spoiled by 
inserting a chapter on “Beaver Dick,” a relatively late ar- 
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rival, ahead of the Astorians. Also, separate discussions 
of Pierre’s Hole and Jackson Hole are inserted at random 
instead of being integrated with early men and events. An 
ez -ely distorted picture of Jackson Hole results, making 
it appear that the fur trade had little to do with this valley, 
which became important only with the settlement period 
beginning in the 1880’s. Dr. Mumey doesn’t seem to grasp 
the fact that eleven chapters out of the sixteen are actually 
Jackson Hole chapters. There is no reason why there should 
be a whole chapter on Manuel Lisa, who never saw the Te- 
tons, and no mention whatever of Osborne Russell in 
whose Journal of a Trapper are many vivid descriptions of 
the Tetons and his frequent travels around them. Neither 
does it make sense to document page after page of simple 
indisputable statements of fact (such as that “Teton 
Valley is located in eastern Idaho”) while neglecting 
to document innumerable dubious and debatable pas- 
sages which purport to be sober statements of histori- 
cal fact. A few specific criticisms follow: 

Page 3: Who will agree that Jackson Hole is the last 
great wilderness area in the United States? 

Page 5: How valid is Tom Sun’s statement, unsupport- 
ed by any known documentation, that white men reached 
and named the Tetons “before 1800,” or on page 31, Dr. Mu- 
mey’s thought that the name Teton suggests that French 
trappers had preceded Colter? There is not the slightest hint 
in American or British archives thus far available of any- 
one preceding Colter in 1807 or the Astorians in 1811. 

Page 6: “Terris Fork” of the Columbia is more than 
a typographical error. There is little evidence that Dr. Mum- 
ey understands that Snake River was generally called “Lew- 
is River” by the trappers, a fact which not understood leads 
to much confusion on geographic details. 

Pages 7 and 35: Dr. Mumey indiscriminately accepts all 
the more extravagant versions of Colter’s wanderings, and 
puts him in reverse through Yellowstone Park and Pierre’s 
Hole, thence to South Pass! 

Page 33: Nobody knows where Colter went with the 
two trappers in 1806, but the author states unequivocally 
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that “they crossed Twogwotee Pass on their journey to the 
Yellowstone,” not revealing the source of this remarkable 
information. 

Page 82: A typical loose statement: “Fort Henry be- 
came an important place and was visited by many impor- 
tant travellers in the years that followed.” Later on page 
159 we learn that Fort Henry was, in fact, used only in 
the winter of 1810-11 and thereafter abandoned. 

Page 83: A typical inaccuracy is the statement that the 
Astorians under Hunt went overland in 1810. At the same 
time Dr. Mumey relates how the Astorians met Hoback on 
the Missouri River in 1811. A further befuddlement results 
from his statement that Hoback and his companions had 
just been robbed by Indians, whereas their brush with the 
Indians did not occur until some years later. 

Page 85: The Astorians did not go “up the Yellow- 
stone.” Dr. Mumey apparently did not actually study their 
route, as meticulously outlined by Rollins, Discovery of the 
Oregon Trail. 

Page 85: Wherever did Dr. Mumey get the idea that Te- 
ton Pass “was called Hunt’s Pass for many years?” The 
only one who possibly could have used the term, other than 
Hunt himself was Robert Stuart, who used the pass in 1812. 
Even his original journal refers only to “the summit of 
Pilot Knob Mountain.” 

Page 89: Referring to British activities for the per- 
iod 1812 to 1822, we fail to find a single correct statement. 
It was the Northwest Company, not the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, which operated on Snake River at this time. John 
Work, who is cited, did not see the country until the late 
1820’s. There were no posts on the Upper Yellowstone at 
this time, or any other time, which had any connection with 
the British. There is no mention whatever of Alexander 
Ross, the one source which does throw light on the Tetons 
during this period, notably McKenzie’s trip of 1818-19, not 
to be confused with his trip of 1812 with the Astorians. 

Page 98: Fort Union was established in 1828, not 1822, 
by Kenneth McKenzie of the American Fur Company, not 
by Ashley of the Rocky Mountain Fur Company. There is 
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no hint of the crucial Ashley-Leavenworth-Arickara battle 
of 1823, which was a pivotal factor in diverting the Ameri- 
can trappers to the Jackson Hole region. 

Page 99: Dr. Mumey uncritically accepts as fact many 
of the tall tales by Joe Meek recounted in Victor’s River of 
the West, which have been debunked by scholars, such as the 
wild winter journey of Powder River to Pierre’s Hole in 
1831. 

Page 111: Coyner’s discredited book, Lost Trappers, 
is cited in connection with Joe Meek’s getting lost in Yel- 
lowstone Park in the fall of 1829. It is unlikely that the au- 
thor actually read the Lost Trappers, which purports to 
deal with events around 1811. 

Page 127: Events of the year 1830 are telescoped in 
such a way as to make it appear that the rendezvous of that 
year was held on the Missouri River. No mention is made 
of Wind River, the true location. 

Page 161: Moran didn’t sketch the Tetons, says Dr. Mu- 
mey, “because the smoke was too dense.” What smoke? Was 
there a forest fire or a dense fog? It would seem worth- 
while to include such information. 

Page 126: In the earlier chapter on Colter the town 
of Dundee, Missouri, is given as the place where he mar- 
ried and settled down. On this page the place is given as 
La Charette. No attempt is made to explain this and other 
similar discrepancies. 

Page 170: The murder of More (not Moore), Foy and 
Stephens at Jackson Hole in 1832 is recited for the third 
time. The number of men involved varies with each of Dr. 
Mumey’s separate and textually unrelated versions. The cor- 
rect number is seven, of whom three were deserters from 
Wyeth. But Dr. Mumey creates chaos by carelessly jumping 
the number of deserters to seven, thus being forced to add 
four or five more as the occasion requires. 

Page 192: The “Three little hills” described by Ross, 
Fur Hunters, are the Three Buttes of Southeastern Idaho, 
not the Three Tetons. If Dr. Mumey had studied Ross more 
carefully he would have found an unmistakable and very 
satisfying description of the Tetons themselves. 
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Page 195: Several versions of the Smith-Jackson-Sub- 
lette reunion in 1829 appear at different places in the book. 
No attempt is made to reconcile them. Indeed, there seems 
to be no awareness that serious discrepancies exist. 

Page 195: George Catlin painted the Gros Ventres on 
the Upper Missouri. Gros Ventre Indians figured in the 
Battle of Pierre’s Hole in 1832. Therefore, concludes Dr. Mu- 
mey, Catlin was in Pierre’s Hole in 1832. This is just as pre- 
posterous as the logic used in figuring that the Teton In- 
dians must have lived around the Teton Mountains, because 
they sound alike. By consulting an authority, Dr. Mumey 
would have learned that the Gros Ventres of the mountains 
(or Atsina) were quite distinct from the Gros Ventres of the 
prairies (or Minnetaree), and Catlin never laid eyes on 
them. They were not a branch of the Blackfoot tribe, con- 
trary to what Dr. Mumey asserts on page 196, but were in 
league with them during the trapping period. 

Page 201: The Reverend Jason Lee, who accompanied 
Wyeth in 1834, followed the Oregon Trail which, as Dr. Mu- 
mey explains elsewhere, was 150 miles south of Jackson 
Hole. Still, he manages to get him into Pierre’s Hole, 
just across the Tetons, forgetting that it was in 1832 that 
Wyeth visited that valley. But shucks, what’s the differ- 
ence? Just two years and 150 miles. 

Page 225: Father De Smet visited Jackson Hole in 
1840 and again in 1851, says Dr. Mumey. This is only half 
right. Doesn’t he realize that his account of the trip of 1851 
is a curious and erroneous duplication of the 1840 trip? 

Dr. Mumey is a medical doctor who writes history as 
a hobby. It is regrettable that his technique is less praise- 
worthy than his objective. 


National Park Service Merrill J. Mattes 








Some Historical Articles 


The Arkansas Historical Quarterly, Summer, 1947, is 
enlivened by one of Professor Edward Everett Dale’s in- 
imitable articles on the social history of the frontier, “The 
Speech of the Pioneers.” With many an effectively 1umor- 
ous example, Professor Dale shows that the speech of the 
pioneer, like so many of his other characteristics, was a re- 
flection of his life on the frontier. In these days of world- 
wide food shortages, perhaps we need more housekeepers 
like the one described in the following passage: “ ‘Does Mrs. 
Barker feed pretty well?’ someone asked one of the rich 
widow’s hired hands. ‘No, not too good,’ was the answer, 
‘generally we has apologies for breakfast, promises for din- 
ner, and disappointments for supper.’ ” 


Those with a love for the romantic history of moun- 
tain railroading will find two articles of interest in The 
Colorado Magazine, September, 1947: “The Famous George- 
town Loop,” by Elmer O. Davis; and “Surveying for the 
Moffat Railroad,” by Edward T. Bollinger. 


The Kansas Historical Quarterly, August, 1947, in- 
cludes among its articles on the history of the West: “The 
Building of the First Kansas Railroad South of the Kaw 
River,” by Harold J. Henderson; “Following Pike’s Expe- 
dition from the Smoky Hill to the Solomon.” by Theo. H. 
Scheffer; and “The Report of the Wyandot Exploring Dele- 
gation, 1831,” edited by J. Orin Oliphant. 


Readers in Nebraska, the home of Arbor Day, will be 
particularly interested in Earl W. Hayter’s, “Horticultural 
Humbuggery Among the Western Farmers, 1850-1890,” in 
the Indiana Magazine of History, September, 1947. Pro- 
fessor Hayter points out that the enthusiasm for tree cul- 
ture among the western farmers, combined with the slow 
development of local nurseries, provided a situation in 
which the unscrupulous itinerant tree peddler could reap 
rich rewards. 


Dr. William J. Peterson, newly appointed Superin- 
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tendent of the State Historical Society of Iowa, writes on 
“Beginnings of Journalism in Iowa,” in The Iowa Journal 
of History and Politics, July, 1947. 


Minnesota History, September, 1947, contains a provoc- 
ative series of articles on Minnesota History and the 
Schools. The series results from work in family history 
carried on for more than a decade by Dr. Philip D. Jordan 
of the University of Minnesota. Dr. Jordan shows that in- 
teresting the student in his family and its background can 
have important results, not only in stimulating his inter- 
est in history generally, but in leading him “to a realization 
that he is a part of a living, consistent process in the use 
of family heritage and background.” 


Among the articles in The Mississippi Valley Histori- 
cal Review, September, 1947, are: “Webster’s Propaganda 
and the Ashburton Treaty,” by Richard N. Current; “A 
Neglected Landmark in the History of Ideas,” by George 
Haines IV and Frederick H. Jackson; “Insurance Against 
the Hazards of Western Life,” by Herbert O. Brayer; “The 
Fortieth Annual Meeting of the Mississippi Valley Histori- 
cal Association,” by Clarence S. Paine II; “Report of the 
Secretary-Treasurer for the Year 1946-1947,” by Mrs. Clar- 
ence S. Paine; “Zebulon Montgomery Pike’s Lost Papers,” 
by W. E. Hollin; and “Mugler v. Kansas and the Presiden- 
ital Campaign of 1884,” by James C. Malin. 


In “The Missouri Reader,” edited by Alice Furtney La 
Force as a feature of the Missouri Historical Review, Oc- 
tober, 1947, may be found interesting material on the upper 
part of the Louisiana Territory, including Nebraska, under 
the Spanish. 


North Dakota History, April, 1947, continues the re- 
printing of the original manuscript journals of Lewis and 
Clark, begun in an earlier issue, during the time the two 
famous explorers were in what is now the state of North 
Dakota. 


Of special interest to those who study the development 
of the range cattle industry will be Wayne Gard’s article, 
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“The Fence Cutters,” in The Southwestern Historical Quar- 
terly, July, 1947. Among the more stirring incidents in the 
homesteader-cattleman war he records is the following: 
“In Custer County, Nebraska, where the Brighton Ranch 
Company had enclosed a pasture about fifteen miles square, 
disrupting postal service, several settlers located home- 
steads inside this fence in the fall of 1884. These settlers 
asked the company to remove the illegal fence within thirty 
days. When their request was ignored, they destroyed part of 
the fence and used the posts as rafters in the sod houses. 
For this action the ranch foreman had the settlers arrested. 
While they were in town for trial, the foreman and some 
of his cow hands tore down the sod houses to recover the 
posts. In the end the grangers were freed, and the ranch 
foreman was fined for destroying the houses.” 


Among the articles in the Annuals of Wyoming, July, 
1947, of particular interest to Nebraska readers are: 
“Brands of the Eighties and Nineties Used in Big Horn 
Basin, Wyoming Territory,” by John K. Rollinson; “The 
Bozeman Trail to Virginia City, Montana, in 1864—A 
Diary,” by Benjamin Williams Ryan; and “The Freighter 
in Early Days,” by Jesse Brown. 








Along the Trail 


The Nebraska State Historical Society held its 70th 
annual meeting at the Cornhusker Hotel in Lincoln, on Sat- 
urday, 18 October 1947. As has been the custom for many 
years it was a joint meeting with the Native Sons and 
Daughters of Nebraska, now in their 23rd year. Highlight 
of the meeting was an address by Dr. Levette J. Davidson, 
Chairman of the Department of English at the University 
of Denver, on the subject, “Folklore as a Supplement to 
Western History.” The paper on which Dr. Davidson’s ad- 

dress was based will be published in a sub- 
The Annual sequent issue of Nebraska History. The 
Meeting annual luncheon featured an address by 

Dr. W. C. Meierhenry of the University 
of Nebraska. His topic: “Small Communities are Nebraska.” 
At the annual business meeting four members were elected 
to the Executive Board for terms of three years each: J. E. 
Lawrence, Lincoln, and Senator Daniel Garber, Red Cloud, 
who were both re-elected; Rollie Ley of Wayne and Earl 
Marvin of B. xtrice, elected for the first time. All officers 
were re-elected by the Executive Board. The Native Sons 
and Daughters elected the following officers: Dr. H. C. Fil- 
ley, Lincoln, President; Mrs. W. LeRoy Davis, Lincoln, 
first vice-president; Wayne O. Reed, Lincoln, second vice- 
president; John L. Champe, Lincoln, secretary; and Max 
Meyer, Lincoln, re-elected treasurer. 


As all of you know, the Society is in the midst of an 
intensive membership campaign, under the direction of 
Senator Arthur Carmody of Trenton, chairman of the mem- 

bership commitice. So far the results have 
Membership been most heartening. By way of illustra- 
Campaign tion, in the 22 days between 1 October and 
the date on which this is being written 67 
new members have been added to the society’s rolls. That’s 
just a shade over three a day, which, kept up for a year, 


would almost double our present membership. But this is on- 
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ly the begining and we need the wholehearted support of 
every member of the Society. Send in names of prospective 
members whenever they occur to you, or better still, go out 
and secure the membership of the prospect in question. 


Throughout the country there has developed a deepen- 
ing appreciation of the importance of the study of state and 
local history. This appreciation has come largely from a 
realization that if we are to understand the history of our 
country we must also understand the history of our state 
and locality. An organization which has done much to awak- 

en the interest of the American people in 

such study is the American Association for 
AASLH State and Local History. Executive Board 

Member J. L. Sellers, Mrs. Olson and the 
editor attended the Association’s annual convention held in 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado, September 3-5. The last named 
read a paper on State and Local History in the Schools in 
which he told some of the things we are doing and are hop- 
ing to do in the furtherance of more adequate knowledge 
of Nebraska’s history on the part of Nebraska’s youth. 


Retirement on 7 September of N. C. Abbott as Super- 
intendent of the State School for the Blind brought to an 
end the active career of the man who has held one official 
position longer than any other man in public service in the 
state of Nebraska. In addition to his long time service in 
the interests of the education of the blind Mr. Abbott has 

long been associated with the Nebraska 
N. C. Abbott State Historical Society. He has been a 
Retires member of the Executive Board since 1926 

and was President of the Society from 1930 
to 1932. He is known throughout the country for his work in 
the promotion of Arbor Day. His many friends in the So- 
ciety join in wishing him and Mrs. Abbott the pleasantest 
period of retirement. Your editor hopes his retirement will 
provide the leisure time to write an occasional historical 
article out of his rich experience and vast accumulation of 
documentary evidence. 


After a lapse of six years resulting from conditions 
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brought about by the war the State Historical Society again 
had an archeological expedition in the field this past sum- 
mer. Mr. A. T. Hill, Director of the Museum, supervised 
the excavation of a site along Medicine Creek, just north of 
Cambridge. This work was carried on in cooperation with 
the Missouri River Basin Archeological Survey being con- 

ducted by the Smithsonian Institution. 
Archeological Throughout the years the Society’s archeo- 
Work logical work has stood as one of its most 

distinguished contributions to the further- 
ance of knowledge about Nebraska. Mr. Hill’s personal con- 
tribution has been particularly distinguished and more than 
a little self-sacrificing, and I know that all of the Society’s 
members join me in rejoicing that we have been able to re- 
sume active archeological work once again. 


With this issue we are beginning a serialization of 
Earl G. Curtis’ biography of John Milton Thayer. Mr. Cur- 
tis, who holds a Master’s Degree from the University of 
Nebraska and who is a member of the Society, is a business- 
man at Minatare..... This issue concludes Leroy W. Hag- 
erty’s “Indian Raids Along the Platte and Little Blue Ri- 
vers, 1864-1865.” As mentioned in the last issue Mr. Hag- 
erty is a Lincoln businessman. He has a Master’s Degree 
in History from the University of Nebraska .... “The Ne- 

braska State Historical Society in 1947” is 

the second of your Superintendent’s annual 
Contributors reports to the Society.... Book reviews 

for this issue are furnished by Mrs. Elaine 
Goodale Eastman, Northampton, Massachusetts; Dr. Louise 
Pound, Professor Emeritus of English, University of Ne- 
braska (who, incidentally, reviews the latest book to come 
from the pen of the man who gave the principal address of 
our annual meeting); Dr. J. L. Sellers, Chairman of the 
Department of History, University of Nebraska and a 
member of our Executive Board; Dr. A. Bower Sageser, 
Professor of History, Kansas State College; Merrill J. 
Mattes, Historian, Missouri River Basin Recreational Sur- 
vey ; and the undersigned. 


—J.C. 0. 
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Champe, reviewed, 144-146 

Ashby, Nebr., 49, 56 

Asher, Ambrose, 249n 

Ashley Island, 170 

Attorney General, ruling of, on 
Society’s Collections, 263 

Auble, Dr. Glen, 265 

Aufdengarten, Louis, 85, 86, 94, 95 

Avey, Mrs. E. Bryant, 269 


Bark 7 RANCH, 59 

Barker, Col. E. M., 175 

Barnes, Mrs, Jennie W., 270 

Bass, Sam., 99-101 

Battle Creek, site of Pawnee sur- 
render in 1859, 232 

Bay State Cattle Company, 106 

Bayha, Mrs. H. J., 266 

Beanblossom, Levi, 193 

Beatrice, Nebr., 190, 253n 

Beaver Creek, 173 

Becker, John and Felix, 62 

Bellevue, Nebr., 6 

Belling, 15 

Bennett, Dr. A. E., 266 

Bent, George, description of In- 
dian camps after 1864 raids by, 
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252 

Beralda, Joe, 248n 

Berry, Jim, 100 

Berry, Myrtle D., review by, 213- 
215 

Big Horn Canyon, 174 

Big Horn River, 174 

Big Sandy, Indian attach on, 178 

Big Springs train robbery, 99-101 

Binderup, V. W., 268 

Birthday customs, 12-13 

Bismarck-Deadwood Trai!, 173 

Black, Mr. and Mrs. Oz, 270 

Black, Gov. Samuel, 231 

Black Foot, Sioux chief, execution 
of at Fort Laramie, 250 

Black Hills, 50, 51, 52; discovery 
of gold in, 92 

Black Kettle, Cheyenne chief, 249 

Blizzard of 1873, 190-191 

Blue Creek, 89 

Bonny Reservuir, 173 

Boone County, taxation of Burling- 
ton Railroad lands in, 112, 118 
ff., 128, 129 

Bosler Brothers, cattlemen, 89; 
beef contracts for Indian agen- 
cies held by, 89, 98, 93; sale of 
ranch on North Platte, 106 

Bourne, Mr. and Mrs. E. G., 266 

Box Butte County, 55 

Box Butte Reservoir, 173 

Boy From Nebraska, by Ralph G. 
Martin, reviewed, 69-70 

Boyd, Robert Catron, 269 

Boysen Dam, 174 

Bradley, A. H., 87 

Bratt, John, 42, 45, 46n, 59 

Brenneman, August, 62 

Brenneman, John, review by, 74-76 

Brenzier, Dr. J. G., 60 

Bridger, Jim, 174 

Broadwater, Nebr., 89 

Bronson, Edgar A., 94 

Brownville, Nebr., 5, 20 

Brownville Lyceum, Library and 
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Literary Association, 28 

Brule Sioux, 90 

Bryant, James H., 269 

Bryant, John Edward, early life 
in Indiana, 187-188; emigration 
to Nebraska, 189; pioneer ex- 
periences in Fillmore County, 
190-193, 195; embraces Dunkard 
faith, 194 

Buffalo County, taxation of Bur- 
lington Railroad lands in, 112 

Buffalo Station, Kans., 91, 100 

Burke, Mr. —, killed by Indians, 
244 

Burlington 
Railroad, 
road 

Burlington land grants in Nebras- 
ka, controversy over taxation of, 
110-131 

Burlington Railroad, extension in- 
to Sandhill country, 50 ff.; ri- 
valry with Union Pacific, 50-53; 
work in colonization, 54-56 

“Burlington Tax Controvery in Ne- 


and Missouri River 
see Burlington Rail- 


braska Over the Federal Land 
Grants”, by Ray H. Mattison, 
110-131 


Butler, W. G., 98 


CALLOWAY, NEBR., 52 

Camp Kirwin, 173 

Cannonball Mission, 171 

Carey, Joseph, 98 

Carleton, Nebr., 190, 194 

Carmody, Sen. Arthur, 156, 262 

Carpenter, Mrs. Claude Spearman, 
266 

Carter, Don, 264, 266 

Cass County, taxation of Burling- 
ton Railroad lands in, 114 

Cass County Sentinel, 5 

“Catfish War”, 231 

Cattle brands, necessity for, 41; 

opposition to, 41; noted brands 

in sandhill lake country of Ne- 

braska, 42; brand laws, 42-44 
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Cattle drives, see Trail driving 

Cattle rustling, 44-47 

Cattle industry, in Sandhill region, 
41-64; branding, 41-45; organi- 
zation of stock growers, 45-48; 
roundups, 46, 59-60; railroads 
and markets, 48-57; improve- 
ment of herds in Sandhill region, 
59-64; Ogallala as a cowtown, 
85 ff., trail driving, 57, 88, 90 
ff., 105-106 

Cawiezel, C. W., 16 

Cedar Bluffs Reservoir, 172 

Cedar County, taxation of Bur- 
lington Railroad lands in, 118 
ff., 127 

Central City, Nebr., 8 

Century of Farming in Iowa, 1846- 
1946, edited by Earle D. Ross, 
reviewed, 211-213 

Chamberlain, W. L. B., 46 

Champe, John L., Ash Hollow 
Cave: A Study of Stratigraphic 
Sequence in the Central Great 
Plains, reviewed, 144-146 

Charivari, 14-16 

Cherry County, 44 

Cherry Creek, 174 

Cheyenne Agency, 171 

Cheyenne County Stock Associa- 
tion, 93 

Cheyenne Indians, escape from Ok- 
lahoma in 1878, 173; in raids of 
1864, 182-185; 239 ff. 

Cheyenne River, 171 

Chicago and Northwestern 
road, 49, 52 

Chisholm Trail, 91 

Chism, Clair L., 266 

Christmas customs, 9-10 

Church socials, 18-19 

Claassen, Cornelius J., 265 

Claim Club, Omaha, 228 

Clay County, taxation of Burling- 
ton Railroad lands in, 114, 115 

Clement, Ora A., editor, In All Its 


rail- 
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Fury: A History of the Blizzard 
of January 12, 1888, reviewed, 
213-215 

Clements, Mrs. E. S., 265 

Coad, John, 98 

Coad Brothers Ranch, 89 

Coil, F. M., 265 

Cole, Ray, 62 

Coleraine, Nebr., 190 

Collins, Joel, 99-100 

Columbus, Nebr., 19, 49, 

Compton, L. P., 268 

Comstock, E. S., Ranch, 242 

Comstock Ranch, Indian attack on, 
178, 243 

Confederate Gulch, 174 

Congressional Career of Thomas 
Francis Bayard, 1869-1885, by 
Charles Callan Tansil, reviewed, 
146-148 

Conquest of the Missouri, by Jo- 
seph Mills Hanson, reviewed, 
74-76 

Constable, George, 244, 252 

Cooper, Paul L., 269 

Corn Country, by Homer Croy, re- 
viewed, 275-276 

Cottonwood Springs, 178, 181, 242, 
255 

Council Bluffs, 227 

“Cowboy’s Rest”, 95, 96, 97, 103 

Cowtowns, see Ogallala 

Cox, H. M., 265 

Craig, Mrs. Ralph, 269 

Creigh, Thomas, 269 

Creighton, Edward A., 94 

Creighton Brothers Ranch, 89 

Crete, Nebr., 189 

Crook, Gen. George, 93 

Crosbie, Milo H., 269 

Crow Creek Reservation, 171 

Croy, Homer, Corn Country, re- 
viewed, 275-276 

Crull, Earl, 266 

“Crystal Palace,” 95, 97, 99 

Culbertson Reservoir, 173 


178 
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Cullom, Dean, 62 

Cuming, Thomas B., 228, 229 

Curley E. A., 88, 89-90 

Curtis, Earl G., “John Milton 
Thayer,” 225-232 

Curtis, General Samuel R., 
254 


180, 


Dakota COUNTY, taxation of Bur- 
lington Railroad lands in, 118 ff., 
123, 127 

Dalbey, D. S., 156, 262 

Dancing, 26-28 

Dannebrog News, 20 

Davidson, Levette J. and Forres- 
ter Blake, editors, Rocky Moun- 
tain Tales, reviewed, 276-279 

Davis, Isaac, 226 

Davis, Thomas M., 269 

Dawes County, 18 

Deadwood, 93 

Death and funeral customs, 17-18 

Decoration Day, 12 

Deerfield Reservoir, 173 

Deming, William C., 270 

DePriest, Martin, 102-103, 108 

“Development of Cattle Raising in 
the Sandhills”, by W. D. Aesch- 
bacher, 41-64 

Devils Lake, 174 

Devils Lake City, 174 

Diamond City, 174 

Dick, Everett N., “Problems of the 
Post Frontier Prairie City As 
Portrayed by Lincoln, Nebraska, 
1880-1890,” article by, 132-143; 
review by, 202-204 

Dietz, Gould, J*6 

Dike, A. J., 26 

Diller, Nebr., 18 

Dillon, Hugh S., 266 

Dixon County, taxation of Bur- 
lington Railroad lands in, 118 ff., 
127 

Doan’s Crossing, 91 

Dodge City, Kans., cowtown, 91, 92 
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Dolan, Dr. Gladys Kindred, 265, 
266 

Downing, George, 62 

Dumbell Ranch, 44 

Dunkards, 188, 193-194 


EASTER CUSTOMS, 10-11 

Eastman, Elaine Goodale, reviews 
by, 72-74; 272-275 

Eastman, Fred, 270 

Eaton, Dr. R. W., 270 

Elam, Ray, 266 

Elbowoods, N. Dak., 171 

Eleventh Ohio Cavalry, 181 

Ellenbecker, J. G., 247 

Eller, Mr. and Mrs. J. H., 268 

Ellison, Jim, 98 

Ellsworth, Emma M., 268 

Ellsworth, Nebr., 89 

Enders Reservoir, 173 

Ernst, Carl J., 265 

Ernst, Mrs. Paul, 265 

Essay, Mrs. Elias, 266 

Eubank, Dora, 245, 247 

Eubank, Fred, 245 

Eubank, Hannah, 245 

Eubank, James, 246 

Eubank, Joe, 245 

Eubank, William, 245 ff. 

Eubank, Mrs. William, captured 
by Indians, 247; captivity of, 
248-250 

Eubank Family, massacre of, by 
Indians, 245-247 

Eubank Ranch, Indian attack on, 
178, 245; massacre of Eubank 
family at, 245-247; captivity of 
Mrs Eubank and Laura Roper, 
247 ff. 


Evans, Mrs. Joseph, 265 
Ewing Ranch, 242 


Fair, RICHARD HARVEY, 270 
Fairbury, Nebr., 8, 17 
Falls City Broad Aze, 28 
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Fant, Dillard R., 98 

Figure 4 Ranch, 59 

Filley, H. C., review by, 211-213 

Fillmore County, 189, pioneer life 
in, 190 ff. 

First Nebraska Regiment, organi- 
zation of, in 1861, 234-235 

Flanagan, John T., editor, Ameri- 
ca is West: An Anthology of 
Middlewestern Life and Litera- 
ture, reviewed, 65-67 

Fling, Maude Hammond, 266 

Folk customs in Nebraska, 3-31 

Folsom culture, 34 

Fontenelle, Logan, 173 

Fontenelle, Nebr., settlers killed by 
Indians, at, 230 

Food in pioneer Nebraska, 29-30 

Forbes, James, 46, 58 

Forest City, 171 

Forney, Chris, 193 

Forney, John, 193 

Fort Abraham Lincoln, 170 

Fort Bennett, 170 

Fort Berthold, 170 

Fort Berthold Reservation, 171 

Fort Buford, 170 

Fort C. F. Smith, 174 

Fort Cottonwocd, 181, 257 

Fort Downer, 172 

Fort Ellsworth, 172 

Fort George, 170 

Fort Harker, 172 

Fort Kearny, (Old), 176, 177 

Fort Kearny, 177, 180, 255, 256 

Fort Kiowa, 170 

Fort Laramie, 180, 181, 249 

Fort Larned, 180 

Fort Lewis, 170 

Fort Manuel, 170 

Fort McPherson, building of, 178, 
181, 242, 256; Indian attack 
near, 258 

Fort Peck Dam, 169 

Fort Philip Kearny, 174 

Fort Pierre, 17 
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Fort Randall, 170 

Fort Randall Dam, 170 

Fort Recovery, 170 

Fort Rice, 170 

Fort Stevenson, 170 

Fort Sully, 170 

Fort Thompson, 171 

Fort Totten, 174 

Fort Vanderburgh, 170 

Fort Wise, 180 

Fort Yates, 170 

Fort Zarah Road, 172 

Fourth of July celebrations, 4-7 

Francis, J., 55 

Franklin County, taxation of Bur- 
lington Railroad lands in, 113 
ff., 126, 128 

Fredericks, Dr. G. M., 270 

Freeman, Dan, 190 

Fremont, Nebr., 178 

Fricke, E. A., 268 

Frimple, James, 46 

Fry, Lucile, review by, 207-209 

Fullerton, Nebr., 8, 17, 19, 29 

Funeral customs, 17-18 

Fur Trading Posts, 170 

Furnas, Gov. Robert W., 11 


GAGE COUNTY, taxation of Bur- 
lington Railroad lands in, 114, 
115 

Games, 6, 21-23 

Garber, Sen. Daniel, 156, 262 

Garrison Dam, 170 

Gaslin, Judge William, 102 

Gast, S. S., 95 

Gates, L. M., 266 

Geller, Max, 266 

George Ade, Warmhearted Satir- 
ist, by Fred C. Kelly, reviewed, 
206-207 

German-Russian wedding customs, 
14 

Gibson, William M., review by, 65- 
67 

Gilbert, John, 247 
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Gillan, Barney, 101-102 

Gillette Ranch, Indian attack on, 
242 

Gilman Ranch, Indian attack on, 
242 

Glass, Hugh, 173 

Gold, Nathan, 156 

Gold and Co., 265 

Golden Spike Celebration at Oma- 
ha, 18 

Goodall, Robert A., 268 


Government Schools and Economie 
Adams, 


Progress, by Evelyn C. 
reviewed, 272-275 

Graham, John, 105 

Grand Island, Nebr., 178, 255n 

Grand Island and Wyoming Cen- 
tral Railroad Co., 50 

Grant, Gen. U. S., 235 

Gray, Glenn W., review by, 67-69 

Greeley County, taxation of Bur- 
lington Railroad lands in, 118 ff., 
126, 129 

Green, Albert Lamborn, 270 

Green, James, experiences in In- 
dian War of 1864, 240n 

Green, T. L., 156 

Greisen, Carl L., 268 

Griffin, James B., review by, 144- 
146 

Griffing, L. D., reviews by, 69-70; 
206-207 

Griswold, Gov. Dwight, recom- 
mends appropriation for Histor- 
ical Society building, 261; pre- 
sents papers to Historical Se 
ciety, 264 

Grueber, Walter, 266 

Gunnerson, Delores, “Joe Gunner- 
son—Museum Builder”, article 
by, 196-199; 220 

Gunnerson, Joe E., early life of, 

196; interest in history and rel- 

ics 196 ff.; collection of museum 

material, 197-199; establishment 

of Hamilton County Museum, 
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exhibits ar 


198; outstanding 
ranged by, 199, 279 


HAAS, CHARLES W., 265 

Hager, Mrs. Helen Lynch, 268 

Hagerty, Leroy W., “Indian Raids 
Along the Platte and Little Blue 
Rivers, 1864-1865,” 176-186, 239- 
260 

Hallowe’en, 8-9 

Hamilton County, taxation of Bur- 
lington Railroad lands in, 114, 
115 

Hamilton County Museum, 197-198 

Hamman, Ray, 266 

Haney, George, 46 

Haney Brothers, 58 

Hansen, W. Irving, 268 

Hansen, Walter A., 268 

Hanson, Mrs. Elsie, 267 

Hanson, Joseph Mills, The Con- 
quest of the Missouri, reviewed 
74-76 

Hare, Aurel M., 267 

Harney, John, A., 268 

Harney, General William S., 170 

Harrison, Frank A., 29 

Hartzler, J. D., 270 

Hartzell, Laura B., 267 

Hastings, Nebr., 17 

Hastings Public Library, 265 

Hayfield Fight, 174 

Hays, Kans., 91 

Headrick, Mary, 267 

Heart Butte, 174 

Heater, Arch, 26 

Hebron, Nebr., 8 

Heffridge, Bill, 100 

Hereford cattle, introduction into 
Nebraska sandhill region, 61 ff. 

Hess, Rev. Harry E., 265 

Hill, A. T., conducts archeological 
work, 265, 294 

Hinman,David B., 93 

Historic sites, definition of, 165; 

sources of information on, 166; 

phases of development of, 167; 
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in the Missouri River Basin, 168- 
175 

Historic Sites Act of 1935, 163 

“Historic Sites in Missouri Valley 
Reservoir Areas” by Merrill J. 
Mattes, 161-175 

Historical articles of interest, not- 
ed, 77-78, 154-155, 216-217, 289- 
291 

Holmes, C. E. L., 5 

Holsinger, Carrill, 194 

Holsinger, Frank, 269 

Holsinger, Levi., 193 

Hilsinger, Simon R., 194 

Hook’s Station, wagon train des- 
troyed by Indians at, 242 

Hosman, E. M., 268 

Howard County, taxation of Bur- 


lington Railroad lands in, 118 
ff., 126, 128 

Hughes, J. C., 101, 103 

Hunt, Frazier and Robert, / 


Fought With Custer, the Story 
of Sergeant Windolph, reviewed, 
204-206 

Hunt, George, 243 

Hunter and Evans Ranch, 42, 94 

Huse, E. W., 156 

Hyatt, Josephine, 3 

Hyannis, Nebr., 42, 52, 53, 56, 59 

Hyde Arthur M. 265 


I Foucut WITH CUSTER, The 
Story of Sergeant Windolpi, 
by Frazier and Robert Hunt, re- 
viewed, 204-206 

Imm, J .W., 269 

Imm, R. C., 270 

In All Its Fury: A History of the 
Blizzard of January 12, 1888, by 
W. H. O’Gara and Ora A. Cle- 
ment, reviewed, 213-215 

Indian Agencies, beef contracts, 
for, 89, 92 

“Indian Raids 
and Little Blue Rivers, 


Along the Platte 
1864- 
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1865,” by LeRoy W. Hagerty, 
176-186, 239-260 


Indian Tribes in Nebraska, 179- 
180 
Indian War of 1864, inadequate 


military protection, 180-182; in- 
itial clashes between Indians and 
Colorado troops, 183 ff.; attacks 
on settlements along Platte and 
Little Blue Rivers, 243-247, 251- 
252; massacre at Plum Creek, 
240-241; captivity of Mrs. Eu- 
bank and Laura Roper, 247-250; 
effects of the raids, 252-253; 
military expeditions against In- 
dians, 255-260 

Infare, the, 16-17 

Ives, Allen, 193, 194 

Ivory, Capt. William W., 259 


J. Cross BRAND, 43 

Jary, Clark, 62 

Jefferson County, 31 

Jennings, J. A., 189 

Jensen, N. P., 267 

“Joe Gunnerson—Museum Build- 
er,” by Delores Gunnerson, 196- 
199 

“John Milton Thayer,” by Earl G. 
Curtis, 225-238 

Johnson, Andrew, 26 

Johnson, Grace M., 267 

Johnson, Joseph O., 269 

Johnson, Walter, editor, Selected 
Letters of William Allen White, 
reviewed, 279-282 

Jorgensen, Theodore, 265 

Julesburg, Colo., description of, 
179, 239 

Junction City (Grand Island), 253 

Junction House, 178 

Junior Historical Societies, 263 

Just, Harold, 269 


KANE, THOMAS, 93 
Kanopolis Reservoir, 172 
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Kansas Pacific Railroad, 91 

Kansas River, 172 

Kearney, Nebr., early cowtown, 88, 
90 

Kearney County, taxation of Bur- 
lington Railroad lands in, 115 

Kearney and Black Hills railroad, 
52 

Keith and Barton, cattlemen, 88 

Keith County, organization § in 
1873, 87; first court house, 87; 
county records in North Plajte, 
87; possibilities of cattle indus- 
try in, 88-90; population of in 
1875, 94 

Kelley, Hiram, 98 

Kelley, Michael, wagon train a:- 
tacfled by Indians, 240; 
bers of train massacred, 241 

Kellog, Florence, 3 

Kelly, Fred C., George Ade, Warm- 
hearted Satirist, reviewed, 206- 
207 

Kelly Ranch, 242 

Kerr, Mrs. C. H., 270 

Keyes, Lank, 108 

Keystone Dam, 53 

Keystone Ranch, 42 

King and Wood, 234 


mem- 


Kiowa Station, Indian raid on, 
239-243 
Kirk, A. D., 5 


Kirwin Reservoir, 173 
Klusman, Raymond, 267 
Kroger, Marlin, 267 
Kroth, J. S., 268 


La BEAU, 171 

Lake De Smet, 174 

Lakeside, Nebr., 56 

Lamb, O. C., 269 

Lancaster County, taxation of Bur- 
lington Railroad lands in, 114, 
115 

Land of the Dacotahs, by Bruce 

Nelson, reviewed, 151-153 
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Last of the Bad Men: The Legend 
of Tom Horn, by Jay Monaghan, 
reviewed, 70-72 

Latta, Maurice C., review by, 146- 
148 

Lawrence, J. E., 156 

Lean Bear, Cheyenne chief, 184 

Leavenworth and Pike’s Peak Ex- 
press route, 173 

Leech, M. F., 95, 100-101 

Left Hand, Arapaho chief, 249 

Liberty Farm, Indian attack on, 
178; location of, 242 

Lincoln, Nebr., 6, 7, 9, 12, 14; 
founding of as capital, 132; des- 
cription of in 1880, 133-135; 
growth of public utilities in, 136- 
139; schools, 140; city govern- 
ment of, 142-143 

Lincoln County, forming stock- 
men’s associations in, 45 

Literary societies, 23-24 

Little Blue Station, 242; 
attack at, 243-244 

Livingston, Col. Robert L., cam- 
paign against Indians in 1864, 
256-259 

Loisel’s Trading Post, 170 

Lonergan, Philip, 85, 88 

Lonergan, Tom, 85, 87 

Lonergan Brothers, 85, 87, 88 

Longhorns, see Texas cattle 

Lord, Russell, The Wallaces of 
Iowa, reviewed, 200-202 

Long, Dr. Francis, 270 

Loretto Reservoir, 173 

Loup River, 50; projected reser- 
voirs near, 173 

Lowell, Allen E., Jr., 267 

Lower Brule Reservation, 171 

Lynch, Thomas, 44, 59, 60, 63 


Indian 


Masry, SETH, 98 

McDonald, William E., Jr., 268 
McCook, Nebr., 8 

McDonald Ranch 178 
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McGinley, Gerald J., 268 

MacGregor, Gordon, Warriors 
Without Weapons, reviewed, 72- 
74 

McGrew, Mrs. Kittie, 30; descrip- 
tion of pioneer kitchen in Neb- 
raska by,,30 

Mahaffey, Sam, 190 

McIntyre, W. A., 95 

MacKay, Kenneth Campbell, The 
Progressive Movement of 1924, 
reviewed, 282-284 

McNeel, Grant, 269 

McPherson’s Hall, 5 

McVicker, Mrs. Mary G., 158 

Madden, W. S., 267 

Madison County, taxation of Bur- 
lington Railroad lands in, 118 
ff., 126 

Magee, Mrs. Nellie T., 269 

Mahnken, Norbert R., “Ogallala— 
Nebraska’s Cowboy Capital,” ar- 
ticle by, 85-109; review by, 204- 
206 

Manning, George, 44 

Manning, Sidney, 46, 59 

Mantor, Lyle E., review by, 70-72 

Marble, Connie, (Daniel), 249 and 
footnote 

Marks, Maynetta, 267 

Marshall, Bill, 62 

Martin, Ralph G., Boy From Neb- 
raska, reviewed, 69-70 

Marysville, Kansas, 253 

Massacre Canyon, 173 

Massey, Rev. J. T., 225 

Mattes, Merrill J., “Historic Sites 
in Missouri Valley Reservoir 
Areas,” article by, 161-175; re- 
views by, 148-151, 284-288; 265 

Mattison, Ray H., “The Burlington 
Tax Controversy in Nebraska 
Over the Federal Land Grants,” 
110-131 

May Day, 12 

Maze, Mrs. M. T., 267 
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Medicine Lake, 174 

Meredith, Mamie J., 15, 265 

Merrick, Eldred B., 268 

Merrihew, Dr., 62 

Mexico, Mo., 100 

Midwest Pioneer, His Ills, Cures 
and Doctors, by Madge E. Pick- 
ard and R. Carlyle Buley, re- 
viewed, 202-204 

Miles, Col. Nelson A., 93 

Milford, Ruth, 3 

Miller, Sam, 265 

Mills, Mrs. M. G., 265 

Minor, Harry, 64 

Minor, J. H., 64 

Mirsky, Jeannette, The Westward 
Crossings: Balboa, Mackenzie, 
Lewis and Clark, reviewed, 148- 
151 

Mississippi Valley Historical As- 
sociation meeting 1947, 156-157 

“Missouri Basin Archeological 
Survey,” by Waldo R. Wedel, 
32-40 

Missouri River Basin, area of, 35; 
diversity of natural features of, 
35ff.; importance of archeolo- 
gical sites in, 36-40; archeolo- 
gical field surveys in, 37ff; co- 
operative work of the Smithsor- 
ian Institution and National 
Park Service in, 36-37; historic 
sites in, 168-175 

Mitchell, Gen. Robert B., 181, 254, 
255-256 

Mitchell-Ketchum murder, 102 

Monaghan, Jay, The Last of the 
Bad Men: The Legend of Tom 
Horn, reviewed, 70-72 

Monahan, Earl, 64 

Monahan, J. H., 64 

Moonlight, Col. Thomas, execution 
of Chief Two Face and Black 
Foot by, 250n 

Moore Brothers Ranch, 89 

Moran, R. M., cattleman, 44, 60, 64 

Moran Cattle Company, 44 
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Morrow Ranch, 178 

Morse, Mrs. Ruth P., 268 

Morton, E. F., Indian attack on 
wagon train of, 240; massacre of 
members of train, 240-241; cap- 
tivity of Mrs. Morton, 241 

Morton, J. Sterling, 11, 231 

Morton, Mark, 269 

Mullahala’s station, 259 

Mullen, Nebr., 56 

Mumey, Nolie, The Teton Mount- 
ains, Their History and Tradi- 
tion, reviewed, 284-288 

Murphy, Capt. E. B., expeditions 
against Indians in 1864, 251- 
252, 259 

Museum, visitors to, 266; 
to, 266 


donors 


NANCE COUNTY, 17, 18 

National Park Service, part in the 
Missouri River Basin archeo- 
logical surveys, 36-37; concern 
of for historic sites, 162ff. 

Nebraska Advisory Defense Com- 
mittee, records presented to 
Historical Society, 157-158, 264 

Nebraska Brand Book, 1940, 44 

Nebraska City, 49, 50 

Nebraska City Library 
tion, 23 

Nebraska folk customs, 3-31 

Nebraska Harmony Singing As- 
sociation, 5 

Nebraska History Teachers Assoc- 
iation, 263 

Nebraska State Historical Society, 
Annual Report of Superinten- 
dent, 261-271; new building for, 
261; appropriation for mainten- 
ance of, 261-262; report of 
Treasurer, 270-271 

“Nebraska State Historical 


Associa- 


Soc- 


iety in 1947,” by James C. Olson, 
261-271 
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Nebraska Stock Growers Associa- 
tion, 43, 48 

Nelson, Bruce, Land of the Daco- 
tahs, reviewed, 151-153 

Nelson, H. O., 269 

Nemaha City, Nebr., 5 

New Year’s Customs, 10 

Newberry Fellowship, 220 

Newman, E. S., 42 

Newton, Rev. Calvin, 225 

Nixon, Tom, 100 

Northwestern Iron and Metal Co., 
267 

Northwestern Nebraska Stock 
Growers Association, 46-48 

Not So Wild a Dream, by Eric 
Sevareid, reviewed, 67-69 


Oacoma, S. DAK., 172 

Oahe Episcopal Mission, 171 

Oak Grove Ranch, 242, 246 

Oberlin Reservoir, 173 

Oberstrander, William, 243 

O’Brien, Major George, 181 

O’Connor, Rev. D. B., 268 

Ocumpaugh, M. B., 46 

Odell, Dr. Ruth, 3 

O’Fallon’s Bluff, 89 

“Ogallala—Nebraska’s Cowboy 
Capital,” by Norbert R. Mahn- 
ken, 85-109 

Ogallala House, 95, 97 

Ogallala Land and Cattle Comp- 
any, 42; operations on the North 
Platte, 106; vast holdings of, 106 

Ogallala, Nebr., founding and early 
history of, 85-91; as a leading 
cowtown, 1876-1884, 91-106; end 
of great cattle drives to, 106ff. 

O’Gara, W. H. and Ora A. Clement, 
In All Its Fury: A History of 
the Blizzard of 1888, reviewed, 
211-213 

Ohio State University Library, 270 

O. K. Store, fortification of, 253 

“Old Nebraska Folk Customs,” by 
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Louise Pound, 3-31 

Olive, I. P., 102 

Olson, Axel B., 270 

Olson, James C., “Nebraska State 
Historical Society in 1947,” art- 
icle by, 261-271; reviews by, 151- 
153, 209-211, 275-276 

Olsson, Mrs. Joseph L., 268 

Omaha, 6, 18 

Omaha Claim Club, 228 

Omaha Light Artillery, in the 
Pawnee War of 1859, 231 

Omaha Lyceum, 23 

Omaha Nebraskian, 5, 23 

Omaha Times, 19 

One Eye, Cheyenne Indian, 248n 

One Hundred and One Ranch, 42 

O’Neill, Nebr., 52 

Orleans, Nebr., 90 

Orr, Stewart, 193 

Orshek, Mrs. George W., 268 

Osborn, Mr. and Mrs. C. M., 267 

Osborne, Charles, 267 

Otis, George K., 254 

Otoe Indians, 229 

Otoe County, taxation ofBurling- 
ton lands in, 114, 115 

“Out of Old Nebraska,” 156, 262 

Outhouse, A. R., 262, 267 

Overland Route, closed by Indian 
raids, 254-255 

Overland Stage Company, 242 


Paciric SHoRT LINE, 52, 53 

Packard, Mrs. Margaret F., 267 

Palmer, John, killed in Indian 
raid, 245 

Parties, 27-28 

Pathfinder Reservoir, 174 

Pawnee Creek, 242 

Pawnee Indians, agency, 181; Gen- 
eral Thayer’s council with, 228- 
230; war of 1859, 231-232; 239 

Pawnee Killer, Sioux Chief, 239 

Pawnee Ranch, Indian attack on, 
244-245, 251 


Pawnee station, 242 

Pawnee War of War of 1859, cau- 
ses of, 231; expedition under 
Gen. John M. Thayer, 231-232; 
surrender of Pawnee camp, 232 

Paxton, W. A., 42, 106 

Pebler, Walter, 267 

Peden, F. E., 268 

Perkin, Boyd, 268 

Peru, 7, 9 

Peters, ‘Mrs. Laura, 269 

Petersen, Bernie, 268 

Peterson, Miss Hilda O., 269 

Peterson, Gov. Val, recommends 
appropriation for Historical So- 
ciety building, 261 

Phelps, Katherine, 267 

Phillips, E, Bryant, 269 

Pickard, Madge E. and R. Carlyle 
Buley, The Midwest Pioneer, 
His Ills, Cures and Doctors, re- 
viewed, 202-204 

Piegan Indians, 175 

Pierce County, taxation of Bur- 
lington Railroad lands in, 118 
ff., 127 

Pilger, Mrs. Frank, 265 

Piney Creek, 174 

Plains archeology, 33-35 

Platte County, taxation of Burling- 
ton Railroad lands in, 118 

Plattsmouth, Nebr., 6 

Play-parties, 27-28 

Pleasanthill, Nebr., 189 

Plum Creek Massacre, August 7, 
1864, 240-241 

Plum Creek Station, 178; Indian 
raid on, 240 

Plummer, Dr. A. J., 46 

Plummer Brothers, 44 

Political rallies, 7-8 

Pomeroy, Earl S., The Territories 
and the United States, 1861- 
1890: Studies in Colonial Ad- 
ministration, reviewed, 209-211 

Porter, Lt. Charles F., account of 
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Plum Creek Massacre by, 241n; 
247 

Porter, Clyde, 265 

Pound, Louise, “Old Nebraska 
Folk Customs,” article by, 3-31; 
80, 269; review by, 276-279 

Powell, Ralph E., 267 

Powers Brothers Ranch, 89 

Prairie Dog Creek, Battle of, 173 

“Problems of the Post Frontier 
Prairie City as Portrayed by 
Lincoln, Nebraska, 1880-1890,” 
by Everett N. Dick, 132-143 

Progressive Movement of 1924, by 
Kenneth Campbell Mackay, re 
viewed, 282-284 

Promise, S. Dak., 171 

Public Buildings Administration, 
265 

Pumpkin Creek, 89 


RAILROADS, in the Nebraska Sand- 
hills, 48ff.; building boom in 
West, 48-49 

Ranches, noted Sandhill, 42, 44 

Ranching, in the Sandhill region 
of Nebraska, 41-64; in Keith 
County, 88ff. 

Rankin, David, 42 

Rankin Live Stock Company, 107 

Rasmusson, R. D., 269 

Ravenna, Nebr., 51 

Red Cloud, Chief, 90 

Red Cloud Agency, 89, 93 

Redington, H. V., ranch on Pump- 
kin Creek, 89; 98 

Reece, Charles S., 268 

Refshauge, P. J., 268 

“Reminiscences of a Nebraska Pio- 
neer of the ’70’s”, edited by Wal- 
ker D. Wyman, 187-195 

Republican City, Nebr., 173 

Republican River, 173 

Resler, Bruce E., 268 

Reynolds, William, 257 

Richards, Bartlett, 42 
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Richardson, Daniel S., 268 

Richardson, O. D., 229 

Riley, Andy, 100 

Robert D. Stabler Club, 267 

Robertson, T. H., 234 

Rock County High School, 269 

Rocky Mountain Fur Company, 
170 

Rocky Mountain Tales, edited by 
Levette J. Davidson and For- 
rester Blake, reviewed, 276-279 

Rolfe, Harry, 269 

Rooney, Sam, 95 

Roper, Joe, 251 

Roper, Laura, 246; captured by 
Indians, 247; experiences in cap- 
tivity, 248-249 

Rose, Mrs, B. A., 265 

Ross, Earle D., editor, A Centnry 
of Farming in Iowa, 1846-1946, 
reviewed, 211-213; review by, 
200-202 

Rossman, Kenneth, 269 

Rothwell, W. H., 62 

Rulkoetter, Mrs. A. H., 8 

Rush Creek, 89 


St. BENEDICT MISSION, 171 

St. Clair, W. P., 87 

St. Michael Mission, 174 

St. Stephen’s Missions, 171 

Sageser, A. Bower, review by, 282- 
284 

Saline County, taxation of Bur- 
lington Railroad lands in, 114, 
115 

Sandhill region, cattle industry 
in, 41-64; railroads in, 48-57; 
development of cattle breeds in, 
59-64 

Sandoz, Mari, 3, 15, 20, 25, 44 

Sanish, S. Dak., 172 

Santo, George L., 267 

Saunders, Gov, Alvin, 254, 255 

Schmitt, Martin F., 219 

Schultz, Clarence, 265 
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Schultz, Mrs. William E., 267 

Schuyler, Nebr., early cowtown, 88, 
90 

Seaberg, Dr. John A., 270 

Seacrest, Fred, 267 

Seamark, Althea, 265 

Seamwell, John C., 225 

Searle, E, M., 87 

Selected Letters of William Allen 
White, edited by Walter John- 
son, reviewed, 279-282 

Sellers, Dr. James L., 156, 267; 
review by, 279-282 

Sevareid, Eric, Not So Wild A 
Dream, reviewed, 67-69 

Seward County, taxation of Bur- 
lington Railroad lands in, 114, 
115 

Sheedy, Dennis, 106 

Sheidley, George, 98 

Sheidley Brothers, 106 

Sheldon, Addison E., honored by 
Hall of Agricultural Achieve- 
ment, 80; Nebraska history fel- 
lowship established in name of, 
219 

Sheldon, C. C., 269 

Sheldon, Ruth, 267 

Sheridan County, cattle rustling 
in, 44-45 

Sherman, W. A., 269 

nan County, taxation of Bur- 
.ton Railroad lands in, 118 

ff., 126, 128 

Shickley, Nebr., 190, 192 

Shipley, T. H., 189 

Shivaree, see charivari 

Shoemaker, E. L., 268 

Sibbett, J. P., 44 

Sidney, Nebr., 89 

Simonton and Smith, 244 

Singing, 25-26 

Sioux Indians, 90, 93-94, 181, 239 

Sioux-Pawnee Indian Battle of 
1873, 173 

Sitting Bull, 170 
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Smith, Mrs. B, B., Sr., 268 

Smith, Jedediah, 173 

Smith’s Ranch, Indian attack on, 
241 

Smithsonian Institution, 265 

Social affairs, 19-21 

Soda Lake, 51 

Solomon River, Indian camp on, in 
1864, 239 

Songs sung in pioneer Nebraska, 
25-26, 28 

Spade Ranch, 42, 59 

Spelling bees, 24-25 

Spofford House, in Ogallala, 105 

Sports and games, 6, 21-22 

Spotted Tail, 239 

Spotted Tail Indian Agency, 89 

Spring Creek, 260 

Standard Cattle Company, 42 

Standing Rock Reservation, 171 

Stansbie, James, 46 

Stanton County, taxation of Bur- 
lington Railroad lands in, 118 
ff. 

Steinberg, Mrs. Grace Pool, 268 

Stephens, Lamont L., 265 

Sterns, F. B., 62 

Stevenson, Capt. Thomas B., 258 

Stilwell, Grace D., 267 

Stock growers associations, 43-48 

Stolley, William, 253 

Stone, L. M., 87 

Stow, Nebr., 106 

Strain, T. B., 269 

Stratton, Mrs. Anna, 269 

Street, David, 251 

Stuckey, A. B., 46 

Stump, B. F., 194 

Summers, Col. Samue! W., account 
of the Plum Creek Massacre, 
241n 

Sutton Ranch, 172 

Swett, E. N., 268 


TANSIL, CHARLES CALLAN, The 
Congressional Career of Thomas 
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Francis Bayard, reviewed, 146- 
148 

Tear, Grace, 3 

Teeter, Samuel, 194 

Territories and the United States 
1861-1890: Studies in Coloral 
Administration, by Ear! S. 
Pomeroy, reviewed, 209-211 

Teton Mountains, Their History 
and Tradition, by Nolie Mumey, 
reviewed, 284-288 

Texas cattle (longhorns), 
88ff. 

Texas Trail, 91 

Thayer, Captain Elias, 226 

Thayer, Dr. Elisha, 226 

Thayer, John Milton, early life, 
225-227; removal to Nebraska 
Territory, 227; appointed Brig- 
adier-General by Acting Gover- 
nor Cuming, 228; council with 
Pawnee chiefs, 228-230; in Paw- 
nee War of 1859, 231-232; in Ne- 
braska Territorial Legislature, 
232-234; Civil War service of, 
234-238 

Thayer, Thomas, 226 

Theatricals, 28-29 

Thomas Ranch, 240 

Thompson, Billy, 104 

Three Forks, Mont., source of Mis- 
souri River at, 35 

Thurston County, 17, 18 

Tiber Reservoir, 174 

Tockey, O. L., 269 

Torrence, F. M. family, 267 

Towle, Charles B., 267 

Trail driving, 57, 88, 90-94, 96 ff., 
105-107, last great drives into 
Nebraska, 106 

Trenholm, Virginia Cole and Mau- 
rine Carley, Wyoming Pageant, 
reviewed, 207-209 

Trenton Public Library, 268 

Trich, George, 244 

Trickett, Dean, 270 
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Tucker, Bill, 103-104, 109 

Tucker, F. H., 270 

Turner, Henry F., 267 

Tussler Brothers, 106 

Tuttle Creek Reservoir, 36, 172 

Two Face, Sioux chief, execution 
of at Fort Laramie, 250 


Uuic, THEopoRE, killed by Indians, 
251 

Union Pacific train robbery at 
Big Springs, Nebr., 99-101 

Upper Republican culture, 34 

Union Pacific Railroad, 18, 49, 
50-52, 53 

University of Minnesota Library, 
270 

University of Nebraska, field of- 
fice of Missouri Valley archeo- 
logical survey located at, 37; 
Extension Service of, 263 


VALLEY COUNTY, taxation of Bur- 
lington Railroad lands in, 118ff., 
127, 129 

Van Buren, T. D., 193 

Vance, Mrs. Laura Roper, 
249 

Virtue, G. O., 269 

Votava, Joseph, T., ?48 


247, 


WAGERS, JACK, 189 

Wakpala, S. Dak., 171 

Walen, Major H. D., 185 

Wallace, Brig. Gen. Lew, 235, 236 

Wallaces of Iowa, by Russell Lord, 
reviewed, 200-202 

Walnut Ranch, 185 


Warriors Without Weapons, by 
Gordon MacGregor, reviewed, 
72-74 


Warthen, Cal, 190 
Warthen, Susan E., 190 
Warthen, W. E., 190 

Water witching, 31 
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Wayne County, taxation of Bur- 
lington Railroad lands in, 118 
ff., 127 

Webster County, taxation of Bur- 
lington Railroad lands in, 118 
ff., 126 

Webster Debating Society, 23 

Wedding customs, 13-14 

Wedel, Waldo R., “Missouri Basin 
Archeological Survey,” %2-40 

Wehr, George H., 193 

Wehrman, Lawson J., 268 

Weinard, Frederick, 267 

Western Trail, see Texas Trail 

Westward Crossings, Balboa Mac- 
Kenzie, Lewis and Clark, by 
Jeannette Mirsky, reviewed, 148- 
151 

Wheeler, C. W., 5 

Wheeler, S. Dak., 172 

Whetstone Indian Agency, 93, 171 

Whisenand, Mrs. J. W., 269 

Whisker vogue, 18 

White Swan, S. Dak., 171 

Whitman Sun, 42 

Whorley, Ed., 108 
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Wiedman, Mrs. Earl V., 269 

Wilber, Nebr., 24 

Wiles, T. F., 270 

Wiles, Mrs. T. F., 268 

Williams, Irene, 265 

Wilson, A. E., 95 

Winona, 171 

Wixson, Silas, 265 

Wolph, Miss Evelyn L., 268 

Woodland culture, 34 

Woodward, Dr. Arthur, 219 

Wyman, Walker D., “Reminis- 
cences of a Nebraska Pioneer of 
the °70’s,” 187-195 

Wyoming Pageant, by Virginia 
Cole Trenholm and Maurine Car- 
ley, reviewed, 207-209 


YEAsT, P. A., 46 

Yellowstone River, 35 

Yellowtail Dam, 174 

York County, taxation of Burling- 
ton Railroad lands in, 114, 115, 
116n 

Yuma culture, 34 














YOUR STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

The State Historical Society was created to collect and pre- 
serve the records of Nebraska and its people. Many valuable 
records and materials are in private hands where they cannot 
long be preserved. The Society solicits the aid of public-minded 
citizens in securing historical materials, includng: 

Biographical materials of pioneers, and local and community 
leaders in diaries, letters, account books, and autobiographical 
accounts. 

Manuscripts and printed articles on the history of the 
counties, towns, migration of settlers, trails, regions, streams or 
any significant unit or topic. 

Reports, Yearbooks, Directories and Other Publications of 
churches, societies, clubs; cultural, educational, industrial, finan- 
cial and business organizations. 

Photographs of pioneers and leaders of every period, and 
reproductions of any parts of the Nebraska scene. 

Books and Pamphlets pertaining to this region. 

Western Newspapers, especially those of pioneer days. 

Museum Materials, historical paintings, mementos of his- 
torical events and personages, early equipment, Indian relics and 
artifacts. 

Gifts and Bequests may be made, if desired, in the form of 
memorials to persons or causes designated by the donors, and 
the usage of the income from such gifts will then be administered 
as directed. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 
The first volume on Nebraska history issued by Nebraska 


State Historical Society, Volume I First Series, consisted of 
transactions and reports edited by Robert W. Furnas and pub- 
lished in 1885. The consolidated series included 22 volumes 
and were edited by Robert W. Furnas, George Edgar Howard, 
Howard W. Caldwell, Albert Watkins, C. S. Paine and Addison 
E. Sheldon. Nebraska History, a quarterly magazine, was started 
February, 1918 and the first twenty-four volumes were edited by 
Addison E. Sheldon. These publications are, for the most part, 
still available and may be secured from the Society. For parti- 
culars address the Nebraska State Historical Society, The 
Capitol, Lincoln 9, Nebraska. 









































Land Systems and Land Policies 
in Nebraska 








By ADDISON E. SHELDON 





Recognized by many as Dr. Sheldon’s best 

work, this comprehensive history of both the 

| public domain and private property in Nebraska, 
discusses in detail titles, transfers, ownership, 
legislation, administration, prices, values, produc- 
tion, uses, and social changes from the aboriginal 
period to the mid-thirties of the present century. 


It is a book which should be in the library 
of every thoughtful Nebraskan, and of every stu- 
dent of American agriculture. 


Published as Volume XXII, Publications, 
Nebraska State Historical Society. Price: $3.00. 
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